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I 

.  THE  COLEEGIATE  SIDE  SHOWS 

“The  side  shows  have  swallowed  up  the  circus”  is  the 
picturesque  summary  of  present  conditions  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  of  America,  offered  by  President  Wilson  when 
President  of  Princeton  University.  The  meaning  of  this 
figure  is  probably  understood  by  college  officials  and  stu¬ 
dents,  but  may  not  be  appreciated  by  others. 

Assuming  President  Wilson’s  remark  to  be  correct,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  why  such  a  reversal  of  normal 
conditions  should  have  taken  place  and  whether  there  is 
a  reason  not  wholly  uncomplimentary  to  our  under¬ 
graduates. 

We  look  over  the  program  and  find  six  hundred  institu¬ 
tions,  with  a  student  population  estimated  at  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand,  according 
to  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  certain  institutions  among 
those  of  higher  learning.  The  combined  wealth  is  said  to 
be  upwards  of  six  hundred  millions,  with  over  thirty 
thousand  instructors  and  administrative  officials.  This 
assemblage  exceeds  in  numbers  those  of  the  universities  in 
practically  all  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
For  example,  there  are  said  to  be  more  universities  in  the 
single  State  of  Ohio  than  in  the  entire  German  Empire. 
When  we  take  our  foreign  friends  to  visit  this  educational 
exhibition  they  declare  that  America  is  education  mad, 
and  they  would  certainly  seem  to  have  some  foundation 
for  the  view.  At  the  beginning  of  1800  there  vrere  only  two 
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thousand  students  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  college  property,  while  the  courses  of  study  and  the  fife  of 
the  students  were  those  of  the  English  boarding  schools. 
In  the  brief  period  of  time  that  has  since  elapsed  the  in¬ 
stitutions  have  grown  to  their  present  gigantic  proportions 
and  the  courses  of  study  have  become  so  varied  and  are  in 
such  apparent  confusion,  that  the  average  citizen  is  soon 
exhausted  at  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  scene.  It  is 
definitely  stated  that  the  average  young  man  with  the  best 
school  training  would  require  something  like  seventy  years 
of  hard  work  to  take  up  and  pass  the  studies  offered  to  the 
freshman  class  alone  at  Harvard.  Many  of  the  universities 
with  enormous  enrollments  include  preparatory  schools, 
special  courses  for  farmers  who  never  see  the  campus, 
graduate  departments,  comprising  chiefly  typewriting  and 
other  business  courses,  teeth  pulling  systems  in  the  medical 
schools,  plumber  shops  in  the  college,  and  the  evident 
attempt  to  let  no  possible  subject  escape  attention,  even  if 
attended  to  with  the  least  possible  care.  The  elective 
system  having  been  introduced  suddenly  and  pushed 
rapidly  has  destroyed  the  old  ideas  and  ideals  of  education 
and  has  not  as  yet  established  any  clear  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  strong  and  definite  system  of  education,  while 
coeducation  has  confused  matters  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 
The  situation  may  be  summed  up  by  referring  to  the  views 
of  some  of  our  foremost  educators.  We  find  President 
Wilson  stating  in  his  recent  address  on  the  Spirit  of  Learnings 
that  “the  college  has  lost  its  definiteness  of  aim."  Flexner 
in  his  book  entitled  The  American  College  states  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  follows:  “Our  college  authorities  are  them¬ 
selves  far  from  happy.  They  dwell  complacently  on 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  splendid  ‘plants’  and  the 
unchecked  flow  of  benefactions;  but  there  is  considerable 
uneasiness  just  below  the  surface.  The  pilots  are  ap¬ 
parently  not  sure  as  to  whither  to  steer;  at  times  they 
steer  for  several  ports  at  once;  again,  for  no  particular 
port  at  all."  Charles  Francis  Adams,  well  known  to  all 
Harvard  men,  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  stated,  “So 
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far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  thru  twenty-five  years, 
the  discussions  of  the  Harvard  board,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member,  are  as  wide  apart  now  as  ever  they  were.  There 
is  no  agreement;  no  united  effort  to  a  given  end.”  To  the 
same  effect.  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  has  recently 
declared,  “The  college  is  without  clear  cut  notions  of  what 

a  liberal  education  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  secured . and 

the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  is  not  a  local  or  special  disabihty 
but  a  paralysis  affecting  every  college  of  arts  in  America.” 
Nearly  every  well  known  educator  in  the  land  joins  in  this 
declaration  of  uncertainty  and  disappointment  over  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  our  colleges  from  the  purely 
educational  viewpoint. 

There  is  a  dominant  factor  which  distinguishes  the 
several  side  shows  from  the  main  undertaking,  in  that  there 
is  one  word  writ  large  over  each  of  them,  namely — Or¬ 
ganization.  Of  course,  mere  executive  abihty  should  not, 
like  gratitude,  be  held  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  the 
singular  capacity  for  organization  shown  by  our  American 
college  boys  is  a  token  and  symbol  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  land. 

The  first  visit  we  may  make  is  to  a  very  large  tent,  over 
the  door  of  which  is  written  the  word  Athletics.  The 
simple  devices  for  physical  exercise  have  been  expanded  of 
late  years  into  a  highly  organized  and  elaborate  system. 
The  receipt  of  money  from  athletics  during  one  year  exceed 
the  combined  incomes  of  all  our  colleges  not  many  years 
ago,  and  cause  visitors  from  other  lands  to  stand  aghast 
at  the  magnitude  of  operations.  An  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Yale  or  Harvard  Athletic  Association  for  a 
year  would  astound  the  greatest  business  man  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Much  may  be  said  against  the  vast  proportions 
attained  by  this  student  interest,  but  at  least  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  boy  who  has  acted  as  manager  of  such  an 
organization  in  his  college  days  has  received  a  training 
which  makes  him  more  efficient  in  after  life. 

The  next  tent  we  enter  is  much  smaller  and  less  spec¬ 
tacular.  There  we  find  collected  those  interests  of  our 
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students  which  may  be  grouped  as  literary  work,  oratory 
and  similar  efforts,  resembling  more  nearly  the  viewpoint 
of  their  fathers  than  the  display  in  any  other  of  the  side 
shows.  Little  is  heard  by  the  outside  public  of  these 
matters,  and  in  fact  in  our  colleges  it  is  usually  a  relatively 
small  number  who  engage  in  debate  or  write  for  the  literary 
magazines.  It  is  an  unflattering  commentary  on  the  ap¬ 
parent  craze  for  ^  education,  that  in  many  sections  of  our 
country  colleges  have  given  up  entirely  the  attempt  to 
support  any  literary  magazine,  while  even  at  the  older 
universities  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  students  in  them.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  oratory,  and  the  decline  of  debating  is  certainly  a  serious 
reflection  upon  our  American  colleges.  However,  as  an 
excuse,  the  same  reason  is  given  for  the  decline  of  oratory 
and  literary  work  as  for  the  introduction  of  unlimited 
courses  of  a  practical  nature,  namely,  that  in  American  life 
business  reigns  supreme  and  that  oratory  and  literary  work 
alike  are  at  a  discount.  The  faculty  and  graduates  make  a 
vain  attempt  to  encourage  these  refinements,  but  the 
example  of  their  endeavors  in  the  opposite  direction  speak 
so  loud  that  their  words  can  not  be  heard.  However,  in 
the  same  tent  one  will  find  the  place  of  literary  work  being 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  active  young  men,  who  as 
reporters  for  the  great  metropolitan  journals,  as  well  as 
for  the  college  dailys,  scoiir  the  land  for  news  items.  With¬ 
out  doubt  this  training  is  good,  and  at  one  university  the 
writer  recently  visited  he  was  shown  by  the  managing 
editor,  a  young  man  perhaps  nineteen  years  of  age,  thru 
a  complete  plant,  where  among  other  adjuncts  were  two 
or  three  members  of  the  staff  taking  telegraphic  messages 
at  all  hours  direct  from  the  Associated  Press.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  counteract  this  decay  of  oratory  and  literary 
work  and  many  of  the  societies  still  are  doing  their  best  to 
stem  the  tide.  But  it  seems  hopeless,  and  the  aspect  of 
this  department  is  being  entirely  changed,  the  types  of 
those  taking  part  as  known  to  the  last  generation  have 
disappeared  and  their  places  are  filled  by  the  active,  hust- 
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ling  type  of  the  reporter  for  some  paper  or  organization, 
practical  writer  and  business  talker. 

The  next  tent  contains  a  medley  of  musical  and  dramatic 
clubs,  sometimes  giving  performances  of  very  considerable 
worth.  In  the  days  of  our  fathers  an  occasional  minstrel 
show  or  glee  club  concert,  with  the  limit  of  a  trip  to  a 
neighboring  town,  was  the  “  Ultima  Thule"  of  the  ambition 
of  the  musical  prodigy  or  rising  Thespian.  Today  these 
glee  clubs  move  about  the  country  in  special  trains,  carry¬ 
ing  probably  a  hundred  or  more  young  men,  who  give 
concerts  and  are  entertained  in  all  the  great  cities  during 
a  journey  of  possibly  several  thousand  miles.  The  dramatic 
associations  now  give  performances  which  rank  far  above 
the  old  musical  comedy,  connected,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of 
Yale,  with  the  English  Department  of  the  college,  or  the 
out-of-door  theatricals  or  Greek  tragedies  presented  at  the 
University  of  California  and  Harvard.  To  a  large  extent 
the  drama  has  taken  the  place  of  public  oratory  and  de¬ 
bating  and  the  long  literary  essay  of  the  last  generation. 
The  organization  is  very  complete  as  in  the  case  of  athletics, 
with  its  advance  agents,  its  own  orchestra  and  other  features 
of  a  great  metropolitan  company  when  on  the  road. 

There  is  one  tent  under  the  general  title  of  Social  Life, 
in  which  a  graduate  of  fifty  years  ago  would  possibly  feel 
a  httle  at  home,  as  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  there  can  be  a 
less  complete  organization  than  elsewhere.  Much  can  be 
said  in  regard  to  what  one  sees  in  this  tent,  but  aside  from 
the  personal  element,  a  few  striking  facts  appear.  In  the 
first  place  any  student  of  conditions  can  not  but  see  that  the 
general  social  life  of  our  students  today  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  ever  before,  at  least  at  most  of  our  institutions. 
Especially  in  the  one  regard  of  drinking  there  is  an 
improvement  over  the  rougher  days  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Secretary  of  one  of  our  largest  universities 
has  recently  stated  as  a  result  of  careful  examination,  “I 
suppose  it  is  literally  true,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  student  body,  there  is  now  not  one  case  of  intem¬ 
perance  among  students  to  three  cases  fifteen  years  ago 
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when  I  was  in  college.  For  this  changed  condition  many 
things  are  responsible,  among  others  being  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  standards  of  gentlemanly  conduct  and 
the  more  helpful  general  conditions  of  life.”  The  old 
graduate  who  returns  for  his  reunions  looks  very  wise  when 
he  is  told  of  this  change  in  morals,  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  agree  upon  its  existence.  It  is  even 
more  evident  in  the  class  meetings,  fraternities  and  other 
organized  bodies  of  students  than  among  the  general  un¬ 
organized  portions  of  the  college  population,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  orgies  which  were  considered  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  every  class  reunion  or  fraternity  celebra¬ 
tion  in  its  own  house  or  at  its  conventions,  thirty  years  or 
more  ago,  would  cause  the  average  undergraduate  of  today 
to  stand  aghast.  Occasionally,  as  after  some  athletic 
victory,  or  when  the  respectable  graduate  returns,  they 
will  break  loose  and  try  a  Brownville  act  of  “shooting  up 
the  town.”  Such  things  occur  with  ever  lessening  fre¬ 
quency.  The  tendency  even  in  this  general  social  life  is 
towards  organization,  with  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the 
ethics  of  dealing  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  body  to  the  college  and  outside  world. 

The  next  “side  show”  is  located  in  a  tent  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  proportions,  the  inspection  of  which  is  probably 
as  great  a  surprize  to  the  average  stranger  as  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  tent  may  be  seen  the  organizations  for 
religious  work  carried  on  by  our  students.  If  we  take 
for  example  that  of  Yale,  we  find  over  one  thousand  mem¬ 
bers,  with  over  twelve  hundred  taking  courses  of  optional 
Bible  study  in  classes  led  by  the  students  themselves, 
during  hours  entirely  outside  of  the  prescribed  curriculum. 
We  find  two  large  and  handsome  buildings  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  occupied  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  an  impressive  Rescue  Mission;  a  building 
for  boys’  clubs  and  a  flourishing  Sunday  School  and  Mission 
carried  on  in  the  poorer  sections  of  New  Haven;  delegations 
of  college  students  sent  to  all  the  leading  schools  in  New 
England  and  the  Central  States;  distribution  of  a  great 
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number  of  hand  books  and  information  of  all  kinds;  the 
holding  of  five  large  receptions  during  the  year;  assistance 
to  new  students  to  find  work  and  rooms;  the  carrying  on  of 
two  restaurants  where  meals  may  be  had  at  low  rates  at  all 
hours ;  a  central  bureau  where  calls  for  workers  from 
neighboring  churches  and  institutions  can  be  met;  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  two  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
College  at  the  Student  Conference  at  Northfield  each  year; 
a  special  week  when  the  leading  preachers  of  the  country 
hold  meetings  three  times  a  day;  the  regular  holding  of 
general  meetings  for  the  university  Bible  classes,  missionary 
courses,  and  so  on.  Three  secretaries  are  paid  regular 
salaries  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  machinery  of  this 
mighty  student  organization  which  carries  on  its  work  as 
far  as  distant  China,  where  the  Yale  Mission  College,  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seacoast  flies  the  blue  flag,  and 
several  hundred  little  Chinese  boys  are  taught  football 
and  the  long  Yale  cheer,  as  well  as  straight  living  and  a 
certain  amount  of  education.  The  faculty  have  practically 
no  part  in  this  work,  all  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  under¬ 
graduates,  except  the  three  secretaries,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ways  very  recent  graduates.  At  this  college  there  exists 
a  somewhat  unusual  system,  namely,  that  of  the  class 
deacons,  said  to  be  the  last  relic  in  this  country  of  the 
old  Puritan  Theocracy,  or  government  of  the  State  by  the 
Church.  These  young  men  may  preside  over  a  football 
meeting  one  night  and  over  a  prayer  meeting  the  next, 
and  they  are  the  only  permanent  officers  elected  by  any 
class  from  the  time  they  enter  until  they  leave  college. 
They  have  their  hands  on  the  lever  governing  the  machine 
which  controls  all  this  complicated  endeavor  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  others,  reaching  from  the  college  campus  to  the 
center  of  distant  China. 

The  last  class  book  of  the  same  college  showed  that 
nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  were  church 
members,  and  while  this  is  above  the  average,  yet  in  our 
colleges,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  or  two  states, 
this  proportion  seldom  if  ever  falls  below  forty  per  cent. 
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At  nearly  every  institution  of  our  land  religious  interest 
is  considerable  and  steadily  growing  and  philanthropic 
work  is  carried  on.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  that  over  5000  members  of  the  Greek  letter 
Fraternities  alone  are  in  Bible  study  classes  and  meet  in 
Chapter  Houses  at  more  than  125  colleges,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Fraternities. 

The  professional  temperance  agitators  are  always  trying 
to  prove  the  great  increase  of  drinking,  but  we  all  know  this 
line  of  proof  is  on  a  false  basis,  because  of  the  completeness 
of  present  statistics  as  compared  with  the  absence  of  such  in 
former  times.  So  do  we  often  find  those  interested  in 
religious  matters  trying  to  prove  their  pessimistic  con¬ 
tentions  by  comparisons  with  past  years.  Certainly  this 
will  not  hold  in  the  college  world,  altho  there  is  here  a 
curious  condition  of  affairs,  with  apparently  two  opposing 
currents,  one  represented  by  the  faculty,  tending  towards  a 
liberalism  which  may  ultimately  result  in  agnosticism,  as 
opposed  to  the  rising  tide  of  religious  activity  and 
of  Christian  belief  among  the  students  themselves.  This, 
as  all  other  straws,  seems  to  indicate  the  steadily  widening 
chasm  between  the  views  held  by  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  When  we  look  back  at  such  a  time  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  we 
find  the  comparison  of  that  day  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
students  of  today  most  extraordinary.  It  was  in  the  year 
1795,  at  a  time  when  French  atheism  controlled  the  colleges, 
that  the  new  President  of  Yale,  John  Davenport,  wrote 
“New  Haven  is  entirely  lost  to  Christ.’’  It  was  in  the 
year  1800  when,  out  of  the  entire  student  body  of  Yale' 
College,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  church  members  in  the  entire  college,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  at  the  Fall  communion  of  that  year, 
when  one  single  student  presented  himself.  Could  that 
solitary  young  man  return  today  to  the  same  college  and 
attend  a  Sunday  morning  service  at  Woolsey  Hall,  he 
would  see  the  great  auditorium  filled  with  some  3000  men 
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earnestly  listening  to  the  great  preachers  of  the  day  and 
joining  in  the  old  hymns  led  by  a  choir  of  over  100  students 
and  the  great  memorial  organ,  a  scene  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  said  was  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  witnessed.  This 
lonely  representative  of  organized  Christianity  among  the 
students  of  Yale  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  would 
certainly  be  astounded  at  the  religious  development  of  our 
colleges  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  the  despairing 
cry  of  the  President  of  the  largest  college  at  that  time 
would  turn  to  a  heartfelt  Hallelujah. 

The  last  “side  show”  which  we  will  view  is  housed  in  a 
tent  only  second  in  size  and  general  interest  to  the  first 
visited.  This  tent  is  approached  with  considerable  hesita¬ 
tion  by  the  ring  masters  and  others  in  authority  in  the 
main  circus,  and  when  they  enter,  it  may  often  be  found 
that  they  carry  concealed  weapons  for  protection,  and  some 
have  bricks  in  their  pockets.  Here  are  the  fraternities  and 
societies  of  our  colleges,  usually  referred  to  by  foreign 
visitors  as  the  most  extraordinary  outcome  of  the  spirit  of 
organization  yet  developed  among  American  young  men. 
With  the  loose  social  organizations  abroad,  where  even  the 
ancient  German  drinking  and  other  student  corps  are  purely 
local,  or  the  English  athletic  and  social  clubs,  our  organized 
societies,  and  especially  the  national  fraternities,  present 
a  strong  contrast.  Aside  from  a  few  strong  local  societies, 
the  recognized  national  fraternities  number  some  fifty, 
with  seventeen  hundred  active  Chapters,  and  an  active 
membership  of  about  thirty  thousand  undergraduates,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  those  enrolled  in  the  accepted  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning.  They  have  a  total  enrolled 
membership  of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  including 
a  large  proportion  of  the  leaders  of  every  branch  of  thought 
and  industry  in  this  country.  The  Chapters  of  these 
fraternities  occupy  over  one  thousand  Chapter  Houses  or 
halls  and  are  said  to  own  real  estate  worth  considerably 
over  eight  millions  of  dollars.  For  example,  the  fraternity 
of  which  the  writer  is  an  official  has  Chapters  in  forty-two 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities  and  of  this  number 
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all  but  two  occupy  Chapter  Houses  or  halls  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  real  and  personal  property  amounting  to 
about  $1,000,000.00.  The  properties  of  the  eleven  frater¬ 
nities  at  one  of  our  smaller  country  colleges  are  said  to  be 
worth  more  than  twenty  times  the  amount  of  Yale’s  avail¬ 
able  funds  in  1830,  and  the  property  of  ten  fraternities  at 
Columbia  equal  in  value  the  total  productive  funds  of  all 
the  colleges  in  this  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  authorities  in  the  main  circus  have  lately  come  to 
the  point  where  they  are  obliged  to  meet  the  questions 
presented  by  the  existence  of  those  powerful  organizations 
which  are  no  longer  those  simply  of  their  own  students,  but 
involve  the  relation  of  the  college  with  a  great  number  of 
their  leading  graduates  who  today  are  more  and  more 
becoming  the  real  leaders  in  the  fraternities.  The  questions 
involved  in  this  intricate  system  which  has  been  slowly 
built  up  in  our  colleges  and  universities  are  of  considerable 
importance,  but  of  such  wide  scope  that  books  are  being 
written  upon  them,  and  the  writer  can  only  mention  in 
passing  this  aspect  of  college  life  and  this  interesting  side 
show  organized  by  our  students  by  and  for  themselves  and 
almost  independent  of  the  views  held  in  the  main  circus. 

While  decrying  the  fact  that  far  too  little  time  is  spent 
in  purely  scholastic  work  by  our  students  President  Wilson 
states  that  these  ultra  curriculum  activities  “now  engross 
the  attention  and  absorb  the  energies  of  most  of  the  finest, 
most  spirited,  most  gifted  men  in  the  undergraduate  body.” 
We  all  agree  that  there  must  be  some  definite  policy  adopted 
by  the  college  authorities  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  undergraduates  with  less  shifting  of  courses 
and  constant  change  of  attitude  toward  these  questions, 
but  meanwhile  those  of  us  who,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
can  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the 
scholastic  side  of  our  educational  policy  must  all  be  proud 
of  the  versatility  of  our  undergraduates;  we  can  not  help 
admiring  them  for  their  initiative,  for  their  activity  and  for 
their  success  in  lines  apart  from  scholarship.  We  must 
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all  admit  that  the  effect  of  the  outside  work  in  broadening 
and  maturing  their  character  is  often  extraordinary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  survey  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  interesting,  smooth  running  ex¬ 
hibition  shows  in  the  side  shows  referred  to  by  President 
Wilson,  which  are  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  pluck,  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  ability  for  organization  inherent  in  the 
American  undergraduate,  as  contrasted  with  the  confusion 
which  many  consider  exists  in  the  main  circus  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  world  in  America  today. 

James  Anderson  Hawes 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


II 

ETHICAL  STANDARDS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Moral  education  and  the  need  of  a  prescribed  course  of 
ethics  in  the  high  school  have,  of  late,  been  much  discust. 
With  this  consideration  a  question  of  interest  presents 
itself — what  are  the  ethical  standards  in  these  schools  today, 
and  again,  what  may  they  be  in  days  to  come?  It  is 
essential  that  the  community  at  large,  parents  as  well  as 
teachers,  should  ask,  and  satisfactorily  answer  this  vital 
question. 

The  ethical  standard  of  any  school  is  determined  by  its 
constituents,  especially  by  those  who  have  the  greatest 
force.  The  standards  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  con¬ 
tribute,  therefore,  toward  this  end,  but  the  teachers  are  the 
controlling  element.  A  river  rises  no  higher  than  its 
source,  and  the  standard  of  the  individual  student  will  rise 
or  fall  according  to  that  manifest  in  the  whole  institution: 
in  the  material  environment,  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
and  in  the  general  atmosphere.  In  this  ethical  relation, 
whether  we  will  it  or  no,  the  school  is  a  social  center.  What 
is  true  of  a  community  as  regards  a  standard  of  ethics,  is  just 
as  true  of  a  school.  The  community  largely  forms  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  individual  as  a  social  being  is,  of  necessity,  a 
part  of  the  whole  group  in  which  he  finds  himself.  A 
smaller  group,  or  even  a  single  personality  may,  by  the 
unusual  strength  of  that  personality,  gradually  affect  the 
communal  standard.  But  until  a  change  is  definitely 
reached,  the  previous  standard  of  the  whole  is  representative 
of  the  parts  connected  with  it.  This  is  true  of  every  social 
group,  small  or  large,  and  must  therefore  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  consideration  of  a  school  and  the  ethical  standards 
of  its  individual  students. 

The  relation  of  the  school  and  home  is  significant  in  the 
development  of  moral  appreciations.  If  an  individual 
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home  has  a  higher  standard  than  the  school,  the  result  will 
be  one  of  conflict.  The  youth  belonging  to  both  will  either 
ridicule  the  home  standard,  thinking  it  extreme  and  un¬ 
necessary,  or  he  will  lose  respect  for  the  school.  Reverse 
the  condition — let  the  school  have  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  an  individual  home — and  the  result  is  not  so  harm¬ 
ful  because  the  school  represents  a  larger  center.  Its 
ideal  and  its  acknowledged  standards  should,  at  least,  be 
on  a  level  with  the  best  home  in  the  community  to  which 
it  ministers. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
high  schools?  How  must  these  be  determined?  We 
submit  three  methods  of  discovery: 

(1)  By  a  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  high  schools 
evidenced  in 

(a)  Plans. 

(b)  Practise. 

(2)  By  observation  of  school  buildings. 

(3)  By  the  study  of  existing  moral  conditions,  shown  (in 
part)  by  the  testimony  of  pupils. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  investigation  on  these  three 
points  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  We  shall 
note  only  one  or  two  considerations  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
first  two,  and  then  tabulate  answers  made  to  certain  in¬ 
quiries  under  the  third  heading  and  from  these  draw  sugges¬ 
tive  conclusions. 

(i)  The  method  of  procedure  pursued  in  the  majority  of 
subjects  studied  in  the  majority  of  schools  suggests  that  the 
purpose  today  is  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  moral  one. 
Knowledge-getting  is  the  prominent  consideration,  and  the 
textbook  with  the  recitation  method  has  the  largest  place. 
This  is  a  survival  of  the  Renaissance  influence.  But  if  the 
raison-d’etre  of  the  high  school  is  the  development  of 
•character,  either  from  the  social  standpoint  for  good 
citizenship,  or  from  the'  psychological  requirement  for 
individual  strength,  other  working  principles  should  also  be 
manifest.  Some  subjects,  such  as  history  and  literature, 
have  a  moral  content  and  suggestion  not  found  in  others. 
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But,  whatever  the  subjects,  there  are  methods  that  may 
develop  moral  as  well  as  mental  strength,  yet  those  most 
generally  used  touch  solely  the  mentality. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  by  the 
teachers  of  today  are  these:  what  method  will  cultivate 
good  judgments  and  right  choices?  What  will  strengthen 
self-control  and  individual  responsibility?  What  will  de¬ 
velop  a  spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than  competition? 

To  illustrate:  The  conversational  method  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  pupils  of  comparative  values  will  tend 
toward  good  judgment  and  right  choice;  investigation  and 
discovery,  with  accurate  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
student  may  strengthen  self-control  and  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  while  information  gotten  not  only  for  him¬ 
self,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  encourages  co-operation> 
Even  the  recitation  method  may  indicate  by  its  form 
whether  the  standard  of  the  teacher  is  one  favoring  com¬ 
petition  or  co-operation.  Has  the  ego  any  consideration 
of  the  alter?  Is  the  spirit  of  the  entire  school  that  of 
“each  man  for  himself,”  or  that  of  a  large  family?  Is. 
there  any  opportunity  for  reciprocity,  co-operation  and 
mutual  service? 

In  a  few  schools  out  of  the  many,  a  certain  degree  of 
student  self-government  has  developed  an  ethical  standard 
not  evident  before.  The  official  oversight  also  of  the  social 
organizations  related  to  the  high  school,  and  the  friendly 
assistance  of  teachers  in  this  connection  have  been  of  great 
value.  An  ethical  basis  and  an  actual  working  on  right 
principles  unknown  before  are  now  found  in  these  places. 
Such  effort  may  well  be  wide-spread.  Here  and  there 
schools  are  to  be  found  where  the  athletic  associations,, 
the  debating  and  social  societies  connected  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  had  previously  run  into  debt  with  pledges 
unpaid,  etc.,  are  now  by  helpful  supervision  carried  on 
properly.  A  standard  of  honesty,  order  and  business 
ethics  has  thereby  been  established.  In  this  way,  these 
social  organizations,  which  in  many  schools  are  detrimental 
to  a  true  development  of  character,  may  become  a  positive 
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means  of  moral  training.  It  has  been  well  said  that  an 
“an  all-round  development  of  students  for  higher  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  a  greater  service  to  humanity,  demands  that  a 
part  of  the  time  of  the  faculty  may  be  devoted  to  direct 
student  organizations.” 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  when  in  an  institution  supposed 
to  be  democratic  in  its  principles,  and  to  stand  for  the  best 
interests  of  a  community,  there  is  held  a  junior  reception 
in  honor  of  seniors  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning!  When, 
also,  the  hiring  of  a  carriage  for  this  reception  and  the 
purchase  of  flowers  for  the  girl  to  be  escorted,  etc.,  cost  a 
boy  seven  dollars,  and  is  said  to  be  a  necessary  expenditure, 
“which  all  the  fellows  have!”  In  one  particular  school  this 
immoral  condition  was  righted  by  the  formation  of  a 
parents’  and  teachers’  association  which  now,  thru  its 
committee  and  one  composed  of  students,  arranges  all 
social  functions  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 

(2)  How  do  school  buildings  testify  to  the  present  ethical 
standard?  How  may  they  raise  the  standard  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual? 

A  building  where  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate  does  not 
contribute  to  physical  or  moral  cleanliness.  If'  on  any 
of  its  walls,  in  the  out-of-way  places  or  those  reserved  for 
toilet  purposes,  there  are  writings  suggestive  of  what  is 
low  and  unclean,  some  one  is  responsible  for  carelessness  as 
to  the  ethical  standard  and  influence  of  that  school.  There 
are  schools  termed  “high”  where  it  has  been  forgotten  that 
“Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.” 

The  high  school  period  is  one  of  ideas  and  ideals ;  there  are 
many  of  these  at  this  time  and  they  affect  the  both  present 
and  the  future.  The  environment  in  which  a  part  of  each 
day  is  spent  may  have  its  influence  toward  a  nobler  ideal 
than  the  one  held  today,  or  the  environment  may  lower  the 
standard  of  honor  and  purity.  Possibly  it  will  not  affect 
the  scales  on  either  side — the  boy  will  go  out  as  he  came  in. 
Then  the  failure  to  use  this  opportunity  will  be  the  cause 
for  many  a  boy  and  girl  being  in  after  life  “weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.”  “Unless,”  says  Nicholas 
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Murray  Butler,  “we  are  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  esthetic 
inheritance  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  scientific  and  the 
literary  in  the  education  of  the  human  child.” 

Those  who  control  the  elementary  schools  have  to  a  degree 
grown  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  beauty  on  conduct  and  life. 
The  same  consciousness  needs  to  be  fully  realized  in  behalf 
of  the  high  school.  Simplicity  and  beauty,  which  includes 
fitness  for  the  purpose,  should  be  set  before  the  pupils  in  the 
architectural  conditions,  and  with  pictures  of  strength  and 
beauty  on  the  walls,  they  may  carry  away  ideals  that  will 
gradually  become  real  in  their  own  lives.  It  was  well  said 
the  other  day,  in  reference  to  a  particular  high  school, 
“It  is  a  low  standard  of  parenthood  that  piles  up  marble 
and  mahogany  in  its  offices  while  it  houses  its  children 
in  a  huge  shack  of  a  school  building.”  For  the  aim  of  the 
high  school  should  be— in  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent’s  strong 
words — to  lead  “the  individual  to  recombine  and  elevate 
in  his  own  personality  the  deepest  truths  and  best  ideals 
of  the  race  and  nation,  in  such  a  way  that  his  conduct  may 
be  both  wise  and  ethical,  that  is,  in  harmony  with  the  best 
interests  of  society  and  of  his  own  nature.” 

(3)  What  are  the  existing  moral  conditions  as  shown  by 
observation  and  by  the  testimony  of  a  small  group  of 
pupils  ? 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  a  score  of  reliable 
students  belonging  to  schools  in  cities  or  towns  scattered 
thruout  the  country  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi. 
Three  of  these  questions  had  reference  to  a  standard  of 
honesty  and  were  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  high  school  students 
cheat  in  their  studies? 

2.  What  is  the  most  usual  form  of  cheating? 

3.  Do  the  majority  “bluff” — make  a  guess  at  a  thing 
for  the  sake  of  winning? 

The  testimony  from  one-half  of  those  questioned  was 
that  the  majority  cheat.  The  other  half  believe  that  many 
do  so.  What  does  this  betoken  as  to  honest  dealing  in 
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future  business  and  social  life?  The  most  common  forms 
of  cheating  are  (i)  copying  from  notes,  (2)  “ponies,”  (3) 
prompting.  Could  this  temptation  be  avoided  by  a  change 
of  method?  The  atmosphere  of  a  high  school  must  be 
unfortunate  when  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  say,  “She 
is  a  ‘Freshie;’  first  year  students  do  not  cheat.”  “There 
is  not  then,  “asks  the  questioner,  “so  much  cheating  in  the 
eighth  grade?”  “Oh  no:”  To  offset  this,  an  interesting 
statement  comes  from  a  student  of  another  school;  he  says, 
“a  large  majority  have  cheated  at  certain  times,  but  as  they 
reach  the  higher  classes,  honesty  is  considered  ‘the  thing.’  ” 
One- third  believe  that  the  majority  do  not  “bluff,”  two- 
thirds  say  that  they  do,  and  many  of  these  add  that  “bluffing 
is  all  right;”  “the  teachers  expect  it.”  Evidently,  it  has 
not  been  considered  that  winning  by  chance  without  a 
basis  of  knowledge,  is  a  form  of  speculation  and  of  sham¬ 
ming. 

One  question  referred  to  the  attitude  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  regard  to  results :  “Where  is  the  greatest  emphasis 
placed  by  teacher  and  by  pupil:  on  the  mark  to  be  gained, 
or  the  good  work  to  be  accomplished?”  All  agreed  that 
the  pupil  considers  the  mark.  The  majority  thought  that 
most  teachers  think  first  of  the  work.  Still,  “They  hold  the 
records  over  our  heads.”  The  indications  are  that  too 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  report  card.  It  suggests 
the  tendency  of  playing  the  game  for  the  sake  of  the  prize, 
and  not  for  the  game  itself.  The  redeeming  feature  in  this 
case  is  that  the  “prize”  is  intimately  related  to,  and  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  “game”  that  is  being  played.  To 
seek  a  good  report  is  a  legitimate  motive,  both  natural  and 
upbuilding,  but  if  it  becomes  the  motive  for  effort,  it  is 
then  illegitimate  and  harmful  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ethics.  Interest  in  this  direction  does  not  therefore  need 
encouragement.  If  other  values  in  good  work  well  done 
are  by  suggestion  strengthened,  in  the  minds  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  a  higher  moral  appreciation  may  be  the  result. 

Two  questions  touched  on  the  report  for  position  and  one 
on  the  personal  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil:  (i) 
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Would  you  say  it  was  usual  to  “talk  back”  to  a  teacher? 

(2)  Are  most  of  the  teachers  spoken  of  by  nick-names? 

(3)  Do  the  students  look  on  any  of  their  teachers  as  their 
friends?  One-third  answered  the  first  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  larger  number  think  it  is  not  usual 
to  “talk  back.”  But  the  observation  of  some  strange  lapses 
occasioned  the  question,  and  with  this  came  the  mental 
reservation,  can  true  reverence  be  conserved  if  rude  re¬ 
sponses  or  complaints  are  allowed? 

The  practise  of  nick-names  apparently  varies  with  the 
locality.  Two-thirds  of  the  answers  acknowledge  the 
custom.  The  other  third  do  not.  When  the  nick-name 
is  one  of  endearment  it  may  foster  good  personal  feeling 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  but  when  disrespectful  nick¬ 
names  are  tolerated  in  school  and  home  a  moral  weakness 
is  evident.  The  value  of  respect  for  position  needs  to  be 
considered  in  this  day  of  irreverence.  A  strange  anomaly 
presents  itself;  simple  communication  in  the  class  room  is 
frowned  down  upon,  and  constant  disobedience  and  sly 
action  are  the  result,  while  the  use  of  disrespectful  nick¬ 
names  is,  in  many  places,  allowed  to  become  habitual 
without  comment!  A  reference  to  the  habit  of  sly  com¬ 
munication  forces  to  the  front  another  consideration : 
Is  not  such  disobedience  in  reality  a  rebellion  against  an 
unnatural  social  environment?  To  provoke  an  habitual 
transgression  of  the  law  is  detrimental  to  moral  education. 
If  communications  were  not  forbidden  but  a  degree  of 
natural  intercourse  allowed,  might  there  not  be  less  moral 
and  at  the  same  time  less  interruption  to  school  duties 
because  of  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  co-operation  in  the 
work  to  be  accomplished? 

The  testimony  of  pupils  touching  the  third  point  in  this 
division  of  questions  gives  evidence  of  a  feeling  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  few  teachers  rather  than  the  many. 
Yet  the  friendly  influence  of  a  strong  moral  personality 
is  far  more  potent  in  raising  an  ethical  standard  than  any 
number  of  prescribed  studies  in  abstract  ethics. 

Another  question  was  in  regard  to  sex  association : 
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“From  what  you  over-hear  do  you  think  there  is  much 
vulgar  or  improper  conversation  between  boys  and  girls?” 
It  is  very  satisfactory  that  only  two  report  in  the  affirmative. 
Certain  indications  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  conversa¬ 
tion  is  more  frequent  in  the  eighth  grade  than  in  the  high 
school.  During  the  latter  period  a  deeper  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  fuller  sense  of  social  proprieties  may  lead  to  greater 
secrecy  where  immoral  tendencies  do  really  obtain. 

The  last  question,  “Is  there  student  government  in  the 
school  you  attend?”  brought  out  four  answers  in  the 
affirmative  and  sixteen  in  the  negative,  and  the  four  testified 
also  that  the  results  from  student  government  were  good. 
This  raises  the  question,  has  this  method  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  prove  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  for  moral  de¬ 
velopment? 

As  a  whole,  the  above  testimony  and  observation  would 
seem  to  make  Dr.  John  Dewey’s  words  strikingly  true: 
“There  is  a  divorce  between  information  and  character, 
between  knowledge  and  social  action.”  The  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  high  schools  will  be  changed  when  the  ideal  is  “a 
trained  individual  capacity  of  control  at  work  in  the  service 
of  social  interest  and  aims.” 

Frederica  Beard 

Boston,  Mass. 
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BISHOP  GRUNDTVIG  AND  THE  PEOPEE’S  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Denmark  had  reached 
perhaps  the  low-water  mark  of  her  history.  Politically, 
she  had  been  defeated  by  England  and  Germany,  economic¬ 
ally  she  was  near  bankruptcy.  Her  commerce  had  de¬ 
clined;  the  old  Viking  culture  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
and  been  forgotten  by  the  people  themselves;  the  national 
language  had  been  displaced  by  bad  German  among  the 
educated  classes,  while  the  speech  of  the  country  folk  was 
dissolving  into  a  group  of  dialects  without  standard  or 
stability.  A  Danish  prime  minister  even  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  German  as  the  written  language  of  the  country. 

At  this  critical  hour  of  need  arose  the  great  man.  Bishop 
Grundtvig.  A  bishop,  a  scholar,  the  representative  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  he  saw 
clearly  that  a  great  awakening  was  necessary  to  save  the 
country  and  its  people  from  stagnation  and  decay.  He 
had  made  a  life  work  of  the  old  national  ballads  and  he 
hoped  to  replace  the  humanistic  education  of  his  time, 
which  was  utterly  foreign  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  by  a 
revival  of  the  old  Northern  culture  as  it  flourished  after 
the  exploits  of  Viking  days  and  to  build  upon  this  as  a 
basis  an  active  and  creative  national  life. 

As  early  as  1832,  he  raised  the  question  of  the  need  of 
a  liberal  education  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
a  counterpoise  to  college  education.  As  a  scholar  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  college  education,  but  he  felt  that  it  tended  away 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  into  mere  book 
learning.  He  realized  that  research  was  essential  to  keep 
any  education  from  becoming  superficial  polish,  but  the 
education  that  he  wished  to  give  to  the  whole  people  he 
felt  must  be  much  more  than  a  mere  preparation  for  college. 
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It  must  be  independent,  self-contained,  a  real  spiritual 
power,  he  says,  “through  which  the  life  of  the  present  may 
establish  its  absolutely  necessary  rights — rights  which  the 
learned  so  often  misunderstand.”  And  the  very  center 
from  which  the  school  work  should  branch  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  which  should  assemble  and  organize  all  educational 
activities,  must  be  the  fatherland  itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  three-fold  experience 
as  churchman,  scholar  and  educator  appears  in  the  theory 
that  he  then  developed.  He  believed  that  “young  manhood 
and  young  womanhood  was  the  formative  time  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  when  great  hopes  and  visions  came  into 
being  and  foreshadowed  the  mature  life,  when  the  soul 
reached  out  for  the  cloak  that  fit  it.”  With  Rousseau  he 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  rights  of  childhood  from  the 
demands  of  mature  life.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  phys¬ 
ical  development  during  the  years  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  the  hobbledehoy  period  {die  Flegeljahre) ,  and  held 
that  school  for  every  boy  and  girl  during  these  years  should 
mean  physical  activity — tempering  the  body  and  the  sensual 
nature  by  actual  work  and  by  free  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
sport. 

He  set  the  eighteenth  year  as  the  time  when  ideals  can 
best  be  established,  when  the  steps  can  be  built  up  which 
young  people  will  go  to  “the  work  of  life  as  if  going  to  a 
feast.” 

For  this  stage  of  development,  then,  he  proposed  specially 
organized  schools  which  should  put  real  poetry  into  the  life 
of  the  young  people,  should  keep  them  from  straying  after 
false  ideals,  should  control  the  desires  which  so  easily  over¬ 
flow  the  banks  of  reason,  and  give  them  a  real  foundation 
for  helping  themselves  and  others.  To  this  end,  his  idea 
was  to  take  them  out  of  the  industrial  world  for  a  short 
time,  keep  them  largely  away  from  vocational  activity, 
not  to  emphasize  book  learning  and  lessons  by  rote,  but  to 
awaken  their  power  of  idealization  and  to  broaden  their 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
the  groundwork  necessary  for  success  in  all  vocations, 
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whether  the  work  should  be  done  with  ink  and  paper,  with 
plow,  needle,  or  hammer  and  anvil.  The  bishop  sarcastically 
deprecated  the  idea  of  “producing  mere  professors,  public 
officials  or  candidates  for  the  poorhouse.”  In  other  words 
this  new  education  was  to  be  at  once  general  and  practical. 
He  says  further:  “The  chief  aim  is  to  teach  young  people 
to  understand  noble,  active  human  life  with  its  wonderful 
laws.  Our  national  culture  must  rest  upon  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  all  classes,  and  if  education  is  organized  as  if  every¬ 
one  were  to  be  an  official  or  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  the  en¬ 
tire  people  will  die  of  hunger.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
will  be  serviceable  for  the  officials  or  leisure  class,  but  for 
those  who  will  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Our  aim 
must  be  to  provide  a  liberal  education  which  will  make  the 
whole  people  fit  for  their  work  and  happy  in  their  situation.” 

The  high  schools  established  on  this  theory  admit  only 
pupils  of  eighteen  years  or  more  who  have  usually  chosen 
a  vocation  and  know  something  of  it.  They  aim  to  make 
each  one  return  to  his  work  with  greater  interest  in  it  and 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  it,  with  a  thoro  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Danish  people  in  the  past  and 
with  a  desire  to  take  part  in  their  future  achievements. 
As  Povlsen  says:  “This  education  should  never  lead  to 
discouragement  or  contempt  for  work,  but  should  dignify 
labor  and  increase  the  ability  to  do  it  well.” 

Further,  they  aim  “to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  the  uneducated;  to  bridge  the  boundless  abyss 
which  the  hierarchy,  the  aristocracy  and  the  Latin  schools 
have  built  between  almost  the  entire  people  upon  the  one 
side  and  a  handful  of  the  so-called  educated  and  enlightened 
upon  the  other.” 

Grundtvig,  who  himelf  had  written  more  than  38,000 
pages  of  printed  matter,  was  emphatic  against  mere  book 
learning.  He  said:  “I  love  books,  for  they  form  a  bridge 
that  connects  me  with  the  past;  I  hate  books,  for  they  set 
up  a  wall  between  me  and  the  present.”  Therefore,  he 
wished  these  schools,  not  merely  to  give  needful  information. 
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but  to  train  the  emotions  and  the  will,  not  by  means  of 
books  but  by  word  of  mouth — as  he  calls  it,  “the  living 
word.”  He  says:  “First  and  last  it  is  the  living  word 
that  must  be  used,  because  this  is  the  only  living  tool 
that  the  spirit  has  upon  earth.  We  can  never  get  into 
touch  with  the  people  except  by  what  passes  from  mouth 
to  mouth.”  Here  speaks  at  once  the  preacher  and  the  lover 
of  old  ballads  which  are  handed  down  orally  from  generation 
to  generation.  He  knew  that  the  common  people,  unused 
to  the  printed  page,  learn  what  they  learn  by  oral  trans¬ 
mission  and  during  the  few  months  they  are  in  attendance 
at  these  high  schools  the  only  strong  appeal  that  is  possible 
to  them  is  thru  the  living  word. 

As  this  idea  is  the  very  foundation  of  Grundtvig’s  peda¬ 
gogy  it  will,  perhaps,  bear  elaboration.  In  explaining  the 
effect  of  the  “Uving  word”  as  past  on  from  master  to  pupils, 
he  says:  “I  am  convinced  that  it  not  only  expresses  this 
or  that  fact,  but  in  its  earnestness  gives  something  that  may 
be  called  inspiration ;  that  in  the  breast  of  each  human  being 
there  slumbers  a  higher  life  power,  which,  unless  we  stub¬ 
bornly  close  our  ears  when  it  finds  adequate  expression  in 
words,  carries  us  along  with  it.  This  higher  kind  of  speech, 
those  winged  words,  I  have  learned  to  know  and  admire 
and  to  wish  for  myself,  and  thru  this  I  was  carried  back  to 
faith  in  the  living  power  of  the  invisible,  in  the  spirit  and 
spiritual  world  as  something  that  is  real,  indeed,  that  has 
a  stronger  and  higher  reality  than  those  things  that  we  see 
with  our  eyes.” 

The  first  condition  of  teaching,  then,  in  these  schools, 
is  that  there  should  be  a  direct,  an  immediate  appeal  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil;  that  the  teacher’s  words  should  be 
neither  technical  nor  oratorical  but  should  have  in  them 
“a  deep  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  penetrates  the  heart 
and  rivets  the  attention.” 

On  this  theory  examinations  are  unnecessary  and  have 
never  been  introduced.  Mr.  Alfred  Polvsen,  the  director 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  schools,  says:  “They  are  not 
-established  to  lead  directly  to  better  pay,  more  profits. 
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or  better  positions  as  such.  There  must  not  be  any  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  from  attending  such  a  school  but  what 
can  be  neither  weighed  nor  measured,  on  which  no  pecuniary 
estimate  can  be  placed.  No  other  profit  must  be  derived 
from  this  instruction  than  the  increase  in  inner  worth  which 
all  good  learning  gives.” 

The  instruction  given  may  be  divided  into:  (i)  Danish 
language,  literature  and  history;  (2)  physical  culture  and 
singing;  (3)  science  and  a  few  other  subjects. 

Practical  work,  vocational  training  proper,  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule. 

Perhaps  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
Danish  language,  literature  and  history,  with  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  method  of  teaching  and  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  rather  than  upon  the  subject  matter.  “The 
aim  is  not  to  learn  this  or  that,  much  or  little,  but  to  prepare 
for  the  teaching  of  life.”  If  the  schools  of  any  country 
can  really  do  this,  the  problem  of  vocational  education  will 
be  greatly  simplified. 

In  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  the  aim  is  to  get  free 
and  natural  expression.  The  pupils  are  not  tormented 
with  formal  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  the  masterpieces, 
of  Danish  literature  are  used  “to  awaken  the  spiritual  life 
and  to  create  ideals  in  a  race  that,  as  Grundtvig  said, 
‘had  been  brooding  in  stupid  materialism.’  ” 

From  the  time  of  Grundtvig  song  has  been  much  used 
in  teaching  the  mother  tongue.  The  old  bishop  said,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1841,  “Among  the  teachers  of  a  high 
school  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  who  is  master  of  the 
mother  tongue  not  only  as  it  is  found  in  books,  but  as  it 
lives  in  the  nation;  at  least  one  who  knows  and  loves  the 
history  of  our  fatherland  and  is  able  to  picture  it  vividly 
in  words;  at  least  one  who  knows  and  loves  our  national' 
songs  in  their  old  form  as  well  as  in  the  new,  and  is  able  to- 
lead  the  choir  himself;  at  least  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
our  fatherland  and  knows  the  nation,  its  trades  and  resources, 
and,  finally,  one  learned  in  the  law  is  to  be  desired,  one- 
who  can  give  the  youth,  a  true  and  vivid  apprehension  of. 
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our  fatherland’s  constitution  and  laws  as  they  were  formerly 
and  as  they  are  now.” 

He  also  claimed  “Denmark  would  be  ten  times  happier 
if  the  beautiful  Danish  songs  which  were  then  only  on  paper 
never  sung  except  on  state  occasions,  echoed  in  all  our 
school  halls  and  resounded  in  fields  and*  forests.  These 
songs  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the  youth  and 
the  glorified  spirit  of  the  people  as  exprest  in  their  literature. 
It  is  only  the  lack  of  this  necessary  link  which  causes  the 
people  to  become  more  lifeless,  dull,  surly  and  without 
hope  while  their  literature  overflows  with  life  and  the  full¬ 
ness  of  glorious  recollections  of  the  past  and  illuminating 
anticipations  of  the  future.”  The  old  bishop  says  further 
that  he  would  rather  have  one  of  his  little  songs  wafted  to 
the  ears  of  his  fellowmen  than  that  all  the  hands  of  men 
should  be  industriously  thumbing  the  pages  of  his  thickest 
books.  The  greatest  joy  of  the  poet  is  when  naked  childish 
feet  can  trip  about  the  streets  to  the  melody  of  his  songs, 
and  that  song  of  the  poet  is  the  best,  his  masterpiece,  which 
the  maiden  can  sing  while  binding  the  sheaves  or  while 
dancing  at  the  village  feast. 

In  these  schools  singing  is  more  than  a  subject  or  an  art; 
it  has  become  an  atmosphere,  a  feeling,  an  interest  that 
embraces  everything  else  in  the  high  school  teaching  and  is 
inseparable  from  it.  The  pupils  sing  one  or  two  songs 
before  each  lecture  and  very  often  afterwards.  When  I 
exprest  surprize  at  the  large  amount  of  time  given  to  singing 
these  national  songs  I  was  told  they  brought  a  unison  of 
spirit  that  was  conducive  to  good  work. 

The  greatest  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  history  as  a 
character-forming  study.  The  theory  is  that  the  race  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  individuals ;  all  human 
wisdom  is  fundamentally  historical,  and  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  the  only  way  of  understanding  the  present  and  of 
making  judicious  plans  for  the  future.  As  history  is  cumu¬ 
lative  experience — an  experience,  of  which  no  individual 
conditioned  as  he  is  by  time  and  place  and  circumstance, 
can  compass  more  than  a  minute  portion,  even  in  the  longest 
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life,  and  as  young  people  themselves  are  totally  lacking  in 
all  such  experience,  it  is  history  that  can  best  supply  their 
deficiency  in  this  respect. 

A  Danish  writer  says:  “Instruction  in  history  is  vital 
when  it  causes  life  to  be  felt,  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
as  a  stream  rising  in  the  remote  past  and  rushing  to  the  sea 
of  eternity.  We  are  in  this  stream,  its  waters  are  all  about 
us  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  it  and  are  borne  up  by 
it  in  joy  and  sorrow  even  to  eternity.” 

Another  writer  uses  a  similar  figure  to  express  this  idea: 
“History  does  not  mean  books  and  maps;  it  is  not  to  be 
divided  into  lessons  and  gone  thru  with  a  pointer  like  any 
other  paltry  school  subject.  History  lies  before  our  eyes 
like  a  mighty  and  turbulent  ocean,  into  which  the  ages 
run  like  rivers.  Its  rushing  waves  bring  to  our  listening 
ears  the  sound  of  a  thousand  voices  from  the  olden  time. 
With  our  pupils  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and  gaze 
over  this  great  sea ;  we  strive  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  power 
and  beauty;  we  point  out  the  laws  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waves  and  of  the  strong  undercurrents.  We  strive  by 
poetic  speech  to  open  their  ears  to  the  voices  of  the  sea 
which  in  our  very  blood  run  thru  the  veins  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  humming  and  singing,  echoes  in  our 
innermost  being.” 

In  this  instruction  are  included  the  old  legends  of  the 
people  which  relate  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  fatherland.  As  Grundtvig  says,  “The  depth 
of  the  love  of  a  people  for  the  fatherland  can  be  measured 
by  the  living  stream  of  their  recollections  of  their  fathers 
and  their  glory.  It  would  be  foolish  and  a  betrayal  of 
faith  to  substitute  for  these  treasures  a  critical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  history  with  boys  who  do  not  know  what  an  investi¬ 
gation  means.” 

History,  then,  in  every  form,  the  history  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  Denmark,  the  history  of  rehgion  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  the  controlling  study  in  these  high  schools,  and  when 
the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  past  the  teacher  discusses 
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in  a  popular  way  current  conditions  and  problems  in  society, 
the  state,  the  church,  or  the  school. 

Hollmann  sums  up  the  theory  as  follows:  (i)  History  is 
the  center  of  all  education;  and  (2)  in  teaching  history  it  is 
the  vivid  spoken  word  that  is  all-important. 

The  aim  is  not  a  bare  formal  exercise  of  the  memory  and 
understanding  but  growth  in  spiritual  power,  for  which  is 
needed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  riper,  more  susceptible  age  in 
the  pupil  (as  eighteen  or  more) ;  on  the  other,  a  sympathetic 
personality  in  the  teacher. 

Grundtvig  speaks  of  “the  spirit  of  the  race  that  unites 
all  generations  into  a  living  whole.”  He  urges,  “we  ought 
to  and  can  fight  in  the  company  of  the  best,”  that  is,  “not 
only  should  we  follow  the  example  of  our  forefathers,  but 
we  should  really  feel  that  we  are  fighting  in  the  same  fight 
with  those  who  have  gone  before  us.” 

“The  study  of  history  seems  almost  useless  if  it  can  not 
make  us  feel  the  connection  between  oiu'selves  and  the  lives 
of  the  earlier  members  of  the  race.” 

“If  our  history  can  not  mean  to  us  the  sum  of  what  our 
fathers  fought  for  and  our  mothers  wept  for,  as  true  an 
inheritance  from  them  as  our  natural  inheritance,  then  it 
is  a  mere  amusement  for  leisure  time,  but  can  never  be  alive. 
Popular  education  means  an  education  that  has  grown  out 
of  a  heartfelt  living,  together  with  the  history  of  the  people, 
and  from  a  behef  that  this  history,  as  belonging  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  race,  will  be  able  to  unite  them  into  one  living 
organism.” 

Such  instruction  must  necessarily  be  given  thru  lectures, 
not  textbooks.  As  Mr.  Bredzdorff,  of  the  Reskilde  People’s 
High  School,  says,  “The  historical  lecture  has  become  the 
very  pulse  of  the  high  schools.  Here,  past,  present,  and 
future  make  one  living  whole.  The  countless  generations 
are  not  disconnected  fragments  drifting  and  vanishing  in 
the  stream  of  time.  No,  generations  follow  the  course  of 
generations  and  unite  us  in  one  great  communion  of  the 
people,  those  in  the  graves  hving  still  in  that  spiritual  beat 
of  the  waves  as  they  move  forward  thru  the  ages.” 
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Grundtvig  held  also  that  the  high  schools  should  give 
some  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  country,  its  constitu¬ 
tion  and  its  legislative  and  administrative,  national  and 
communal  organizations.  He  wished  the  organization 
of  the  state  to  be  presented  in  the  right  light,  but  he  did 
not  wish  these  schools  to  be  involved  in  politics.  He  did 
not  wish  them  to  become  a  battleground  of  political  opinions, 
but  he  hoped  the  youth  would  receive  there  enough  under¬ 
standing  of  political  affairs  to  be  able  to  form  opinions  for 
themselves  and  not  fall  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the 
political  agitator.  They  should  be  instructed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  legislation,  and  it  should  be  made  clear  to  them 
that  legislation  is  not  an  arbitrary  matter  but  an  emanation 
of  the  people’s  will.  The  schools  must  be  intensely  Danish. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  cosmopolitan;  he  might  walk 
erect  upon  two  legs  and  have  a  nose  in  the  middle  of  his 
face,  but  he  could  have  no  soul.  Each  nationahty,  he  said, 
like  kinds  of  wood,  had  its  own  grain ;  and  the  cosmopolitan 
was  mere  sawdust.  Hence,  an  understanding  and  love  of 
the  fatherland  must  be  the  very  core  of  the  work  in  history. 

Some  attention  is  paid  also  to  the  economic  life  of  Den¬ 
mark,  altho  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  economics  scien¬ 
tifically. 

The  idea  of  combining  technical,  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  with  the  work  of  these  schools  has  often  been 
suggested.  About  thirty-five  of  them  (out  of  eighty) 
have  some  agricultural  instruction,  but  most  of  them  have 
kept  to  their  original  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Pupils 
are  urged  to  put  in  a  winter  at  a  people’s  high  school  before 
entering  a  winter  agricultural  school.  On  the  monument 
to  J.  C.  LaCour,  who  founded  the  agricultural  winter  school 
at  Eyngby,  is  found  the  following  inscription:  “The 
Danish  agricultural  school  is  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
people’s  high  school  and  must,  like  these,  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  people.’’ 

Grundtvig’s  idea  was  to  have  near  each  high  school  a  well- 
conducted  agricultural  plant  and  shops  in  which  the  pupils 
might  see  practical  work,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  intro- 
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ducing  technical  instruction  into  the  schools  themselves. 
His  purpose  was,  in  connection  with  the  lecture  work,  to 
provide  opportunities  for  direct  acquaintance  with  many 
features  of  economic  life. 

So  thoroly  does  the  historical  method  dominate  all 
teaching  that  even  science  is  presented  largely  as  connected 
with  the  investigations  of  great  men.  For  instance,  a  lesson 
in  electricity  might  turn  on  the  work  of  Franklin ;  in  botany, 
on  that  of  Linnaeus.  Naturally,  this  lends  an  immediate 
human  interest  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
movement  towards  connecting  science  with  history  has  begun 
in  other  lands  and  that  several  books  have  been  written  to 
encourage  this  type  of  instruction  in  American  schools. 

In  my  own  observation  I  was  imprest  with  the  freedom 
and  naturalness  in  the  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
I  saw  no  machinery  for  discipline.  The  students  seemed 
happy  and  at  the  same  time  intensely  interested.  I  was 
imprest  by  the  tone  of  earnestness  of  the  teacher’s  lecture 
and  the  attention  given  by  the  students.  In  one  case, 
in  Roskilde  I  almost  sprang  from  my  seat  at  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  teacher’s  address.  His  call  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  like  the  Marseillaise,  which  is  not 
music  but  a  battle  cry. 

In  the  gymnasium  at  Askov  the  students  preceded  their 
hour  of  exercise  by  marching  about  the  hall  and  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  Danish  flag.  After  the  exercise  followed  an¬ 
other  march  and  another  song.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  outside  Denmark;  I  found  my  hands  clenched 
and  my  heart  in  my  throat.  I  felt  that  I  understood  a  little 
of  the  Viking  spirit. 

The  teacher  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  the  monuments 
at  Skibelund  and  added  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  patri¬ 
otic  education  of  the  students  of  Askov. 

At  this  same  school  the  principal  told  me  of  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  churches  of  Denmark  to  be  held 
at  Askov  that  very  day  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state.  I  saw  them  drive  in,  about  seventy 
or  eighty  men,  from  the  little  railway  station  two  miles 
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away.  What  imprest  me  most  was  the  fact  that  this  im¬ 
portant  conference  was  held,  not  in  Copenhagen,  but  in  a 
little  country  high  school  two  miles  from  nowhere.  It 
showed  that  the  schools  are  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
life  of  Denmark,  when  they  are  considered  to  furnish  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  settling  so  momentous  a  question  _ 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  in  the  rain  for  the  monu¬ 
ments  at  Skibelund  They  were  on  the  edge  of  a  little: 
bluff  looking  down  over  the  German  frontier.  On  the  west 
end  was  a  national  amphitheater  with  raised  banks  of  turf 
and  a  pulpit  in  the  center,  near  one  end.  This  amphi¬ 
theater  would  seat  perhaps  three  thousand  people.  Around 
the  amphitheater  were  a  series  of  monuments  of  prominent 
Danes — no  soldiers  but  teachers  of  the  people’s  high  schools,, 
prominent  men  in  the  co-operative  movement,  writers,  and 
so  on.  Over  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  near  the  frontier,  was. 
a  little  schoolhouse  where  the  children  of  Danish  parentage 
in  Schleswig  come  in  winter  to  study  the  Danish  language 
and  sing  the  Danish  songs, 

A  little  further  along  the  bluff  was  a  granite  monument  of 
a  female  figure  personifying  the  Danish  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  with  busts  of  two  famous  Danish  poets  by  her  side. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  to  her  brothers  in  Schleswig. 
Still  further  along  the  bluff  was  the  battle  monument. 
It  was  a  huge  granite  triangular  block  representing  the  old 
Norse  battle  formation.  King  Magnus  was  at  the  fighting 
angle,  his  warriors  with  their  battle  axes  forming  the  sides 
of  the  triangle.  Above,  cut  in  the  granite,  were  the  three 
ravens  of  Odin  and  three  bells,  the  bells  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Trondhjem  in  Norway  hundreds  of  miles  away  which 
the  soldiers  heard  cheering  them  on  to  victory  over  the 
heathen  Wends.  On  the  back  of  the  monument  was  a 
spirited  inscription  expressing  the  hope  that  Denmark 
would  again  come  to  her  own  as  against  the  Prussians 
(the  descendants  of  the  heathen  Wends). 

To  this  place  come  students  from  all  the  high  schools  of 
Scandinavia  to  hear  patriotic  speeches  and  sing  patriotic 
songs. 
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Altogether  there  are  about  eighty  of  these  high  schools 
with  about  10,000  students,  nearly  all  from  the  country. 
The  usual  time  of  attendance  is  one  winter.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  young  men  in  rural 
districts  have  been  pupils  and  of  these  many  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  on  to  the  winter  agricultural  schools. 

The  schools  are  in  session  from  November  to  May  for 
boys  and  during  the  summer  for  girls.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  much  the  same  for  both  and  many  of  the  teachers 
are  employed  for  both  terms. 

The  students  live  in  the  school  but  the  charges  are  low. 
Board  and  lodging  and  tuition  cost  about  $9.45  in  winter  and 
$6.64  in  summer.  Deserving  poor  students  get  government 
assistance  and  each  school  itself  receives  about  $810.00 
a  year  from  the  government. 

Teachers  and  students  take  at  least  one  meal  a  day  to¬ 
gether.  This  living  in  common  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  school  program  as  it  is  beheved  that  it 
has  developed  the  capacity  shown  by  the  Danish  people 
in  later  life  for  working  together  in  business  affairs.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  Danes  lead  the  world  in  co-operative 
farming. 

The  teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination, 
but  are  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  school.  The  school 
itself  is  almost  always  his  private  property  or  belongs  to 
a  high  school  association;  and  the  state,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  its  contributions  to  support,  exercises  a  very 
limited  supervision.  Under  these  conditions  of  freedom 
fully  half  of  the  schools  quickly  go  to  pieces ;  but  those  that 
continue  are  very  much  alive.  Only  persons  with  a  special 
gift  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  teaching  required  and  good 
executive  ability  can  hope  to  succeed. 

What  have  these  schools  done  for  Denmark?  A  German 
leader.  Dr.  Madsen,  sums  these  up  as  follows:  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are  both  material  and  intellectual.  First,  the 
school  has  been  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  Only  an  enlightened  and 
active  class  of  farmers  could  pass  so  quickly  and  so  com- 
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pletely  from  one  branch  of  production  to  another  as  the 
farmers  of  Denmark  did  in  the  8o’s.  At  this  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  crisis,  at  one  stroke  they  past  from  the  production 
of  wheat  to  the  production  of  butter  and  raising  of  cattle, 
and  introduced  organizations  of  co-operative  creameries 
and  slaughter  houses.  The  high  schools  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  making  this  possible  and  many  believe 
that  without  their  instruction  it  could  not  have  been  brought 
about. 

The  people’s  high  schools  have  always  striven  to  develop 
and  perfect  gardening  and  farming,  the  principal  industries 
of  Denmark.  They  encourage  and  assist  agricultural 
schools  connected  with  them.  Some  of  these  schools  for 
the  small  farmer  give  instruction  on  every  phase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  or  rural  life  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  country 
people.  Courses  of  from  five  days  to  six  months  are  given 
in  them  at  small  expense.  Finally,  some  of  these  schools 
undertake  to  provide  technical  instruction  for  country 
mechanics.  In  all  these  movements  the  people’s  high  schools 
contribute  a  stimulus  and  support.  In  all  these  schools  the 
same  general  method  of  instruction  is  employed  and  if 
you  ask  a  Dane  which  is  the  most  important  vocational 
school  in  Denmark  he  will  say  “the  people’s  high  school,’’ 
altho  they  do  not  give  vocational  instruction  per  se  at  all. 

The  principal  thing,  however,  that  these  schools  have 
contributed  is  the  new  spirit  which  has  been  awakened  in 
the  Denmark  farmer.  This  spirit  they  seek  to  sustain  thru 
the  founding  of  high  school  associations,  high  school  homes, 
lecture  associations,  auditorium  halls,  and  gymnasiums  in 
the  surrounding  parish. 

The  Danish  peasants  have  been  called  the  best  informed 
in  the  world.  Distinction  of  class  or  rank  among  the 
Danish  farmers  is  disappearing  more  and  more,  and  not 
only  among  the  peasants,  but  generally  in  Denmark  there 
is  not  so  deep  a  gap  between  educated  and  uneducated 
as  in  many  other  countries.  The  suspicious  reserve  which 
in  many  places  is  so  characteristic  of  the  peasants  is  no  longer 
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characteristic  of  the  Danish  peasants;  they  are  on  the  whole 
open,  skilful  and  active. 

“But  the  most  important  thing,”  as  Alfred  Polvsen  says, 
“is  the  influence  upon  the  religious  and  moral  feeling  of 
the  population.”  One  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
the  school  has  said,  “We  must  admit  that  immorality  dis¬ 
appears  where  the  people’s  high  school  exists.  In  social 
circles  where  the  high  school  has  acquired  influence  one 
finds  neither  drinking  nor  gambling,  nor  the  other  forms 
of  immorality.  Still  one  must  not  believe  that  among  the 
pupils  a  puritanical  severity  rules.  They  love  dancing, 
sport,  play,  and  all  other  recreations.”  In  consequence  of 
the  entire  awakening  and  inspiriting  influence  of  the  high 
school  one  finds  a  much  happier,  more  intimate,  finer  and 
more  conscious  family  life. 

Finally,  Dr.  Norregard  states  that  “while  the  general 
cultural  tendencies  have  encouraged  a  dislike  for  bodily 
work,  and  where  they  have  gained  power  they  have  destroyed 
both  the  inherent  love  of  work  and  the  modesty  inherent 
in  it;  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  uncontested  fact  that  w’here 
the  greatest  enlightenment  of  the  people’s  high  school  has 
taken  root  that  tendency  is  not  only  abating,  but  love  of 
work  and  respect  for  manual  labor  has  been  raised.  No 
work  which  ought  to  be  done  is  too  small  for  the  man  who 
has  been  trained  in  the  people’s  high  school.” 

Grundtvig  is  a  monumental  figure  in  the  Danish  cultural 
and  spiritual  life,”  says  Madsen.  “No  one  has  left  behind 
him  such  deep  and  broad  traces  of  Danish  life  as  he,  and  the 
life  of  no  other  Dane  has  borne  such  rich  fruit  and  is  still 
so  living  among  the  people  as  that  of  Grundtvig.  He  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  people,  and  he 
became  one. 

“He  lived  under  five  kings  and  worked  among  his  people. 
He  reproved  them  when  they  sank  into  frivolity  and  stupid¬ 
ity,  inspirited  them  to  action  in  time  of  danger,  comforted 
them  in  misfortune,  and  healed  their  deepest  wounds. 

“His  life  was  long  and  rich  in  achievement  and  agitation, 
and  everlastingly  and  untiringly  battling  for  everything 
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that  he  regarded  as  right.  His  name  is  united  for  all  time 
to  the  history  of  Denmark  and  is  becoming  widely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.” 

The  schools  of  Grundtvig  have  shown  the  value  of  liberal 
education  as  a  factor  in  the  vocational  life  of  a  country. 
These  people’s  high  schools  have  never  loomed  large  in  the 
life  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
but  they  have  transformed  the  country  life.  In  Denmark 
alone  of  the  civilized  world  the  city  is  not  gaining  on  the 
country.  This  is  the  triumph  of  the  people’s  high  schools. 
The  Danes  have  made  their  own  the  Danish  poetry  and 
history,  and  have  acquired  a  love  for  the  fatherland  and 
mother  tongue,  as  well  as  a  joyous  idea  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  whole  the  point  of  view  which  we  call  “cultural.” 
The  people’s  high  schools  are  a  moral  and  religious  achieve¬ 
ment  almost  without  parallel  in  modern  times. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 


IV 


INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

I.  THE  ANOMALY 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  pressing  problems  of 
working  people  a  serious  anomaly  appears  in  American 
industrial  education.  The  movement  for  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  a  most  desirable  effort  to  help  the  great 
masses  of  our  people  solve  successfully  thru  public  educa¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  life — that  of  making 
a  living.  A  rough  analysis  of  this  problem  has  associated 
vocational  preparation  with  forges  and  lathes,  special 
schools,  and  costly  apparatus.  Educators  have  clamored 
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longhand  loudly  for  appropriations  with  which  to  begin 
this  work.  They  have  said  we  can  do  nothing  until  we  get 
the  money  with  which  to  purchase  this  equipment.  And 
they  have  done  nothing  without  it. 

Now  a  more  thoro  survey  of  the  prime  needs  of  the 
world’s  workers  will  reveal  two  very  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  factors  of  vocational  education  which  most  in¬ 
dustrial  courses  and  schools  very  largely  overlook  and 
which  are  moreover  comparatively  inexpensive.  These 
are  first,  the  development  of  general  industrial  intelligence, 
including  acquaintanceship  with  the  complex  industrial 
world  of  the  present  and,  secondly,  thorogoing  education 
in  general,  industrial,  and  occupational  hygiene.  While 
they  are  waiting  for  appropriations  school  systems  could  be 
giving  without  very  great  outlays  of  money  fundamental 
instruction  with  regard  to  oiu*  complex  industrial  life,  and 
this  invaluable  health  education,  largely  by  the  use  of  the 
school  master’s  favorite  instrument — the  book,  a  simple, 
inexpensive  tool. 

Let  us  glance  at  just  one  of  these  propositions — that  in 
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reference  to  health  education  for  workers  as  primary 
vocational  education.  What  is  the  health  problem  for  our 
working  people?  From  extensive  studies  of  mortality 
statistics  and  the  date  of  private  and  public  insurance 
agencies  here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  from  many  special 
studies  we  learn  with  respect  to  the  illness  problem  that 
there  are  in  this  country  not  less  than  13,000,000  cases  of 
sickness  each  year  among  those  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits.  The  effects  of  such  illnesses  are  well  known. 
Illness  reduces  bodily  efficiency,  causes  losses  of  work  and 
of  wages,  and  frequently  ends  in  death.  Webb,  Devine, 
and  other  social  students  and  workers  are  agreed  that 
from  the  sickness  of  workers  is  directly  due  over  25  per 
cent  of  all  poverty  and  destitution. 

Rubinow,  in  his  Social  insurance,  reports  that  in  Austria 
where  the  government  insures  workers  against  illness  and 
where  accurate  records  are  kept  of  the  illness  problem  of 
workers,  with  nearly  three  million  workers  insured  in 
1907,  there  occurred  1,623,000  cases  of  sickness,  causing 
a  loss  of  28  million  days.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
entire  working  army  suffered  such  loss,  and  the  average 
time  lost  was  1 7  days  each.  How  much  of  low  vital  working 
efficiency  there  resulted  could  not  well  be  measured. 

In  Germany,  with  over  thirteen  million  insured  against 
sickness,  there  were  (in  1908)  5,200,000  cases  of  illness, 
or  40  per  hundred  persons,  and  the  number  of  days  lost  was 
104  million,  or  20  days  for  each  case  of  sickness,  and  an 
average  of  eight  days  for  each  of  the  thirteen  million  insured. 
Of  course,  these  are  only  partial  costs  since  the  public 
taxation  for  public  hospitals  and  other  such  health  agencies 
is  not  here  included,  and  still  other  costs  are  omitted. 
Since  we  have  as  yet  in  this  country  no  such  systems  of  social 
insurance  do  not  yet  have  accurate  statistics  of  the  health 
problem  of  our  own  workers.  But  these  illness  losses  may 
from  several  sources  be  computed  as  an  average  of  over 
two  weeks  of  work  ^nd  not  far  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
workers’  annual  wages  including  medical,  burial,  and  other 
such  expenses,  both  private  and  public.  When  we  study 
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the  annual  wages  of  our  workers,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
now  being  industrial  wage-earners  of  the  factory  type, 
and  find  that  the  median  annual  wage  is  not  far  from 
$650  to  $700,  and  that  this  sum  is  hardly  up  to,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  above,  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  a 
family  with  which  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
living — when  we  see  our  industrial  population  working 
so  close  to  this  minimum,  then  we  realize  what  the  direct 
and  indirect  loss  of  even  one-twentieth  of  the  annual  wages 
for  sickness  really  means,  especially  when  we  learn  further 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  it  is  reasonably  preventable. 
Our  working  people  can  not  afford  it. 

And  such  data  hardly  show  up  the  complete  death  and 
lowered  vital  efficiency  problems  of  workers.  Over  one- 
fifth  of  the  children  brought  into  the  world  each  year,  at 
such  cost,  die  in  the  first  year;  one-fourth  are  dead  before 
the  age  of  five;  and  half  of  all  bom  into  the  homes  of  our 
workers  die  before  the  age  of  twenty- three.  Over  1,600,000 
of  our  total  population  die  each  year,  100,000  of  them  of 
school  age.  This  is  an  annual  loss  of  about  2  per  cent  of 
our  total  population  which,  in  an  enlightened  civilization 
is  about  double  what  it  should  be.  We  can  not  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  fundamental  form  of  general  and 
vocational  training  is  that  which  would  enable  the  working 
population  to  meet  more  effectively  these  death,  illness,  and 
lowered  vital  efficiency  losses.  Moreover,  the  young  men 
and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  very  much 
need  this  type  of  vocational  education  because  they  them¬ 
selves  are  seriously  defective  and  ailing.  Dr.  Chisholm’s 
studies  of  the  girls  preparing  for  work  in  Manchester, 
England,  the  great  amount  of  data  collected  in  our  medical 
supervision  of  schools,  and  the  statistics  of  examinations 
for  army  recruits  and  for  those  entering  industry  abroad, 
all  show  the  extreme  importance  of  complete  and  thoro- 
going  systems  of  educational  hygiene  for  our  working 
populations. 

Mrs.  Woolman  says  of  the  girls  entering  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls:  “The  young  w^age  earner  who  goes 
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into  trade  untrained  at  fourteen  years  of  age  is  greatly 
handicapt  by  her  physical  condition.  Either  thru  ignorance 
or  neglect,  early  symptoms  of  disease  are  disregarded, 
and  it  is  not  until  she  finds  herself  out  of  employment  as  a 
result  of  physical  weakness  that  she  realizes  that  good 
health  is  the  capital  of  the  working  girl,”  and  again,  “The 
young  wage-earner.  . .  .is  much  handicapt  by  her  physical 
condition ;  heredity,  poor  habits  of  life,  and  unsanitary 
homes  show  their  effects  on  her.  The  girls  however  are 
young  enough  to  remedy  many  of  their  defects.  In  a  few 
months  they  will  be  in  positions  demanding  eight  or  more 
hours  a  day  in  which  they  must  strain  every  nerve  and 
bend  all  their  energies  to  meet  the  standard  brought  about 
by  trade  competition.” 

We  do  not  need  to  demonstrate  by  the  statistical  studies 
that  have  been  made  that  the  general,  the  industrial,  and 
the  occupational  hygiene  phases  of  vocational  education 
for  health  efficiency  are  woefully  negleeted  in  the  schools 
of  this  country.  Our  teachers  do  not  know  the  elements 
of  general,  personal,  and  public  hygiene,  not  to  mention 
industrial  and  occupational  hygiene.  We  have  few  good 
textbooks  in  hygiene  in  use,  and  little  or  no  time  is  given 
to  the  subject  as  a  school  study.  An  extensive  study  of 
actual  courses  in  vocational  education  shows  that,  with  but 
practically  one  exception,  the  only  progressive  work  of  this 
type  isl^being  done  abroad.  Our  vocational  courses,  like 
our  general  elementary  and  high  school  courses,  almost 
entirely  overlook  this  form  of  vocational  preparation. 

The  anomaly  then,  in  summary,  is  about  as  follows: 
hygienic  education  is  an  indispensable  phase  of  vocational 
education;  and  yet  an  almost  total  lack  or  great  inefficiency 
of  health  education,  both  general  and  vocational;  millions 
of  workers  suffering  high  illness,  death,  and  lowered  vitality 
losses;  and  yet  the  spectacle  of  educators  clamoring  for  the 
costly  tools  for  a  narrow  type  of  vocational  training  while 
at  the  same  time  neglecting  the  preparation  so  near,  so 
fundamental,  and  so  comparatively  inexpensive. 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE 

The  best  evidences  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  adequate 
attention  to  this  important  matter  have  been  in  Munich, 
Germany,  some  schools  of  England,  the  schools  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  (not  true  for  the 
one  for  boys  as  yet)  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Kerchen- 
steiner  in  Munich  has  not  only  medical  examinations  and 
follow  up  work  and  attention  to  sanitation  and  physical 
education,  but  he  has  a  regular  course  intended  to  give 
intelligence  with  respect  to  the  complex  industrial  and  civic 
world  of  today  and  the  elements  of  general,  industrial,  and 
occupational  hygiene.  His  course  is  called  Civics  and 
Hygiene.  Sweden  has  all  these  features  but  adds  to  them 
a  most  progressive  feature  in  the  form  of  health  vocational 
guidance  and  follow  up  work,  including  annual  medical 
examinations  by  government  medical  examiners  until  the 
youth  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  young  man  may  be 
changed  from  occupation  to  occupation;  he  may  be  given 
shorter  hours  and  guidance  as  to  his  health  regimen;  and 
may  even  be  kept  out  of  work  altogether  until  he  is 
physically  fit.  In  England,  medical  supervision  and  follow 
up  work  with  some  health  vocational  guidance  is  rapidly 
making  its  way.  In  these  countries  the  insurance  of  workers 
against  sickness  by  the  state  makes  the  problem  of  health 
preparation  perhaps  not  such  an  acute  one  as  here,  yet 
these  countries  are  leading  the  way  in  the  school  health 
work. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  gives  each  girl 
careful  physical  examinations,  annually  or  more  often, 
and  supplements  this  with  thoro  follow  up  work;  the  home 
and  school  environment  are  made  as  sanitary  as  possible; 
medical,  corrective,  and  recreational  gymnastics  including 
plays  and  games  are  much  used  meeting  individual  and 
class  needs;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  teaching  of 
general  personal  and  public  hygiene,  and  of  the  most 
usable  phases  of  industrial  hygiene,  developing  later  into 
specific  occupational  hygiene  for  those  going  into  definite 
trades.  Last  but  quite  important,  is  careful  guidance 
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and  follow  up  work  along  sanitary  and  personal  health 
lines  after  the  girls  have  gone  into  industry.  Further 
than  these  few  examples  we  can  point  to  little  that  is  worth 
while. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  in 
getting  employers  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  working 
people  to  furnish  each  one  free  of  charge  with  an  annual, 
very  thorogoing  medical  examination,  and  the  remarkable 
revelations  of  the  low  health  status  of  most  of  these  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  show  what  the  world  of  industry  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  of  thoro  health  education  from  the  earliest 
years  on.  It  moreover  indicates  that  we  are  here  on  the 
right  track. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  anomaly  and  what  is  being  done 
in  a  few  places  abroad  to  eliminate  it.  Let  us  now  see 
what  in  this  country  must  be  done  along  this  line.  Briefly 
we  must  have: 

1.  Thorogoing  medical  supervisions  of  all  school  children 
and  those  before  and  after  the  school  years  so  far  as  possible, 
especially  annual  or  more  frequent  examinations  and  follow 
up  work  of  a  corrective  and  preventive  character. 

2.  An  improved  sanitary  environment  at  home,  in  school, 
and  at  work. 

3.  Adequate  individual  and  collective  physical  education, 
including  medical  and  corrective  gymnastics,  plays,  games, 
recreation,  etc. 

4.  Improved  teaching  of  hygiene,  general  personal  and 
public,  general  industrial,  and  occupational  hygiene,  each 
person  getting  as  much  of  each  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

5.  Careful  health  vocational  guidance  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  if  possible. 

Elementary  and  high  schools  must  pay  more  attention 
to  those  phases  of  health  education,  using  teachers  who 
have  improved  health  training  and  textbooks  superior  to 
those  in  vogue,  along  the  line  perhaps  of  the  Gulick  and  of 
the  Ritchie  series.  In  the  year  or  so  before  pupils  go  out 
into  industry  they  must  have  added  some  general  industrial 
hygiene  such  as  is  desirable  for  all  workers  of  their  kind; 
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and,  third,  if  possible,  they  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  special  hygienic  precaution  necessary  in  the  special 
occupation  the  pupils  are  sure  to  take  up,  occupational 
hygiene.  Those  going  into  teaching,  for  example,  must, 
in  their  professional  training,  know  the  hygiene  of  their 
occupation,  namely  teaching.  Those  going  into  the  lead 
industries  must  know  how  to  meet  the  lead  poisoning 
problem,  and  so  on. 

Fortunately,  some  good  texts  are  being  published  which 
will  aid  in  the  teaching  side  of  the  problem,  including 
general  personal  and  public  hygiene,  and  general  industrial 
hygiene.  I  take  time  to  mention  one  entitled  Hygiene  for 
the  worker  by  Tolman  a  textbook  on  personal,  public,  and 
industrial  hygiene  which  hooks  on  to  the  keen  interest  of 
children  to  go  out  into  industry,  and  which  sets  them  at 
work  in  direct  industrial  preparation  in  the  ways  of  health 
knowledge,  health  ideals,  and  health  habits  of  value  to  them 
as  workers.  The  chapter  headings  of  this  volume  may 
indicate  the  wealth  of  modern  hygienic  knowledge  recently 
developed  which  can  now  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  wish  to  help  our  working  people  to  get  fundamental 
preparation  for  their  work. 

These  chapter  headings  are  as  follows:  Applying  for 
the  Position,  Preparing  for  the  Day’s  Work,  Good  Habits 
for  the  Worker,  Suitable  Clothing,  Food  and  Drink,  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco,  The  Noon  Hour,  Hygiene  of  the  Workroom, 
Fatigue,  After  Hours,  Holidays  and  Outings,  Choice  of 
an  Occupation,  Occupational  Dangers,  Accidents,  Poisons 
and  Fumes,  Fire,  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  What  the 
Worker  has  a  Right  to  Expect,  Seasonal  Hygiene  and 
Tuberculosis.  This  is  the  best  attempt  made  so  far  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  text  in  industrial  hygiene  for  prospective 
workers. 

Another  new  and  high  class  text  for  upper  grades  and 
high  school  but  more  general  in  its  appeal  and  in  its  subject- 
matter,  yet  of  very  great  importance,  is  Coleman’s  The 
people's  health.  This  volume  will  be  a  good  introduction 
to  special  industrial  hygiene  for  those  who  go  on  into  or 
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thru  high  schools  and  trade  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
The  chapter  headings  will  here  again  give  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  subject  matter  available  for  vital  preventive 
medicine  in  the  way  of  education  in  general  and  industrial 
hygiene;  namely  The  Need  of  Public  Hygiene,  Fresh  Air 
and  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  The  Prevention  of  Disease 
by  Pure  Water,  Clean  Milk  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease, 
Pure  Food  and  Pure  Food  Laws,  Food  Values  and  Economy 
in  Food,  The  Prevention  of  Infection;  Human  Carriers, 
Insect  Carriers,  Hygiene  of  Work  -  and  Play,  Mental 
Hygiene,  A  Sanitary  Home,  School  Sanitation,  The  Public 
Health  Department,  Health  and  City  Life,  Rimal  Sanita¬ 
tion,  Industrial  Hygiene  and  A  Sound  Body  Conquers 
Disease.  This  volume  is  even  more  profusely  illustrated 
with  remarkably  telling  illustrations  than  the  former. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  tentative  program  for  helping 
vocational  education  to  enlarge  its  service,  slightly  beyond 
,  the  giving  of  mere  trade  skill  to  help  the  workers  of  the 
country  meet  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  manner  these  serious 
problems  of  life  and  attain  genuine  social  efficiency  so  long 
held  to  be  the  aim  of  education.  It  may  seem  a  somewhat 
progressive  program  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  ultra.  As 
Seager  says  in  his  Social  insurance  “in  the  United  States 
we  are  still  so  far  from  considering  illness  as  anything 
beyond  a  private  misfortune  against  which  each  individual 
and  each  family  should  protect  itself  as  best  it  may  that 
Germany’s  heroic  method  of  attacking  it  as  a  national 
evil  thru  governmental  machinery  seems  to  us  to  belong  to 
another  planet.’’  But  this  feeling  will  soon  pass,  and  the 
governmental  machinery  we  should  chiefly  use  in  this 
democratic  country  is  the  machinery  of  our  public  schools, 
especially  our  industrial  courses  and  schools.^ 

Louis  W.  Rapeer 

University  of  Illinois 

^  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  entered  the  field  of  public  indus¬ 
trial  insurance.  This  will  soon  show  the  condition  of  the  working  population 
with  respect  to  health  and  will  indicate  a  needed  reform  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.- 


V 

EDUCATION  FOR  PERSONALITY 


For  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  that  sociology, 
when  sufficiently  mature,  ought  to  furnish  valuable  guidance 
to  education.  No  American  writer  has  gone  so  far  as 
Roberty,  Caullet,  and  other  followers  of  Comte,  who 
declare  that  physiology,  particularly  cerebral  physiology, 
and  sociology  furnish  all  the  principles  for  the  science 
of  man’s  conscious  life,  and  that  psychology  can  only  apply 
the  principles  of  physiology  and  sociology  as  geology  applies 
the  principles  of  physics.  Physiology  and  sociology,  say 
the  French  writers,  are  “abstract”  sciences  contributing 
fundamental  principles  of  explanation  while  psychology 
is  only  a  “concrete”  science,  making  specific  apphcation 
of  these  general  explanatory  principles.  Instead  of  taking 
this  view,  American  sociologists  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  psychology  as  a  fundamental  science,  even 
antecedent  to  sociology.  They  say  that  conscious  life 
is  too  complex  to  be  explained  by  a  single  abstracting 
science  and  that  its  explanation  requires  two  fundamental 
sciences,  psychology  and  sociology.  If  this  be  so,  the  art 
of  moulding  conscious  life,  the  process  of  education,  requires 
the  guidance  of  both  these  sciences.  Some  of  those  who 
have  contributed  most  by  the  application  of  psychology 
to  educational  guidance  have  emphasized  at  once  its  im¬ 
portance  and  its  inadequacy.  The  guidance  furnished  by 
psychology  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  other 
science  of  human  life,  not  hastily  or  prematurely  but  as 
soon  and  as  fast  as  that  developing  science  has  valid  con¬ 
clusions  to  offer. 

The  old  question  as  to  which  determines  personality, 
heredity  or  environment,  like  some  other  old  questions, 
is  unanswerable  because  wrongly  stated.  It  is  like  asking 
which  makes  steam — water  or  fire?  Neither  heredity  nor 
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environment  by  itself  can  produce  personality,  and  heredity 
alone  leaves  the  result  vastly  uncertain.  The  art  of  educa¬ 
tion  like  the  art  of  agriculture  deals  with  growing  things. 
Tho  agriculture  has  been  practised  and  discust  for  so  many 
ages,  and  enlists  the  imperious  bread-and-butter  interests, 
yet  it  is  only  now  becoming  scientific.  And  the  agronomists 
declare  that  it  is  moderate  to  assert  that  the  yield  of  Amer¬ 
ican  corn  lands  could  be  doubled  by  the  application  of  the 
lessons  of  science.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  equally 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  harvest  of  life  for  the  people 
of  America  could  be  doubled,  if  the  possibilities  with  which 
they  are  endowed  by  nature  were  brought  to  approximate 
realization.  F'or  this  it  is  not  enough  to  make  the  benefits 
of  present  methods  in  education  more  nearly  universal, 
as  Ward  so  impressively  advocated,  important  as  that  is. 
It  is  essential  to.  introduce  into  our  education  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  been  only  dimly  apprehended  and  ap¬ 
plied.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  to  slight  the  inestimable  importance  of  in¬ 
born  gifts  and  tendencies.  Nature  sets  the  limits  within 
which  individual  development  can  vary.  But  within 
those  limits  the  room  for  variation  is  enormous,  and  the 
individuality  actually  realized  is  a  social  product.  By  all 
means  let  us  do  what  we  can  by  the  program  of  eugenics, 
by  selective  regulation  of  immigration,  and  by  promotion 
of  public  health  to  improve  the  biological  quality  of  popula¬ 
tion.  But  after  all  is  done,  we  shall  have  the  problem  of 
making  the  most  of  the  latent  possibility  of  each  rising 
generation  just  as  the  farmer  has  the  problem  of  securing 
the  largest  yield  and  highest  conservation  of  his  land.  And 
as  the  same  land  may  yield  little  or  much  and  that  which 
it  yields  may  be  corn,  alfalfa,  or  weeds,  so  the  same  popula¬ 
tion  may  yield  Periclean  achievement,  and  levels  of  character 
which  we  know  only  by  rare  but  blessed  instances,  or  futility 
and  deviltry. 

Within  the  limits  set  by  birth,  individuality  is  a  social 
product.  Without  education  by  social  contacts  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  individuality  as  we  understand 
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that  term.  Social  contacts  begin  to  be  educative  among 
the  higher  animals.  We  are  familiar,  largely  thru  the 
labors  of  Baldwin,  with  the  idea  that  the  sense  of  self  is 
a  product  of  social  relationships.  Social  relations  not  only 
determine  that  there  shall  be  self-consciousness,  but  even 
more  certainly  they  determine  what  the  nature  of  the 
self-thought  shall  be.  We  inherit  contrasting  instincts, 
instincts  of  competition  and  of  co-operation,  of  self-assertion 
and  of  loyal  self-subordination.  Social  contacts  have 
power  to  determine  whether  the  self-thought,  to  which, 
both  spontaneously  and  voluntarily  a  man’s  acts  conform, 
shall  be  one  of  swaggering  self-assertion,  of  more  refined 
self-aggrandizement,  or  predominantly  one  of  service. 
The  self-thought  is  complex,  social  contacts  determine 
the  nature  of  the  elements  which  it  contains.  And  the 
further  development  of  personality  is  largely  a  reaction 
between  the  self -thought  already  established  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  stream  of  social  suggestion. 

Without  social  contacts  we  should  have  no  language, 
and  no  need  of  any,  for  we  should  be  about  equally  destitute 
of  thoughts  requiring  the  medium  of  words  and  of  the 
words  in  which  to  formulate  thoughts.  We  should  be 
dumb  brutes.  If  we  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  should  we 
by  nature  be  Mohammedans  or  Buddhists?  No,  we  should 
be  more  heathen  than  any  heathen.  Each  hour  of  civilized 
life  is  a  social  heritage.  Any  one  of  us  would  find  it  hard 
to  name  one  definite  thought,  desire,  or  any  element  of 
conscious  life  aside  from  sense  perception  and  the  functioning 
of  his  animal  organism  of  which  he  can  say  “this  is  mine 
by  virtue  of  my  inborn  gifts  alone,  I  owe  it  to  no  associ¬ 
ate.’’ 

The  progress  for  which  we  hope  is  not  the  development 
of  a  new  type  of  inborn  endowment.  There  are  five  factors 
in  progress:  first,  biological  evolution;  second,  eugenics; 
third,  euthenics;  fourth,  social  evolution;  fifth,  education. 

The  first  three  are  physical.  By  euthenics  I  mean  the 
securing  of  a  better  physical  environment,  including  more 
rational  distribution  of  wealth,  city  planning,  good  roads 
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and  transportation  and  communication,  sanitation,  and 
housing.  Eugenics  is  the  effort  to  secure  a  better  popula¬ 
tion,  by  breeding  up  to  type  so  as  to  have  more  blue  rib- 
boners  and  fewer  scrubs  in  the  human  herd.  Evolution, 
as  distinguished  from  eugenics  is  the  development  of  a 
new  type. 

Some  appear  to  think  that  evolution  may  sometime- 
give  us  a  population  of  saints  and  angels.  It  never  will. 
However  highly  the  biological  mechanism  of  life  may  be 
developed,  that  alone  can  not  make  saints  and  angels, 
nor  even  men  and  women.  Men  and  women  are  social' 
products.  Therefore,  it  is  not  essential  for  our  purpose 
to  speculate  as  to  how  much  higher  evolution  may  carry 
the  human  type.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  and  in 
a  degree  important  to  observe  how  little  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  from  this  factor  which  in  the  remote  past  has  played 
so  great  a  role  in  progress.  The  idea  that  species  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  by  the  accumulation  of  infinitesimal' 
gains  thru  eons  of  time  is  no  longer  the  conception  of  science. 
Mr.  Burbank  does  not  secure  a  new  type  of  plant  by  ac¬ 
cumulating  infinitesimal  gains  thru  eons  of  time,  but  by 
planting  great  numbers  of  specimens,  watching  for  fortunate 
variants  and  seizing  upon  them  to  breed  from.  The 
method  of  nature,  since  the  work  of  De  Vries,  has  been 
seen  to  be  on  a  similar  plan.  In  low  organisms  mutations 
may  be  frequent  and  the  chance  that  a  mutation  will  be  an 
improvement  is  considerable.  But  in  matured  species 
mutations  are  relatively  rare,  and  while  a  mutation  may 
easily  be  a  deforming  and  injurious  abnormality,  the  chance 
that  it  will  be  a  biological  gain  is  slight.  Moreover,  highly 
developed  organisms  have  already  specialized  on  some 
particular  set  of  advantageous  adaptations  and  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  adaptations  can  not  go  in  a  given 
direction  without  ceasing  to  be  advantageous  and  becoming 
destructive.  To  elongate  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  until 
it  dragged  along  the  ground  would  not  be  an  advance, 
nor  would  it  be  to  further  increase  the  instability  of  the 
giraffe  by  making  more  extreme  its  step  ladder  construction. 
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Man  has  specialized  on  sensitiveness  and  complexity  of 
nervous  organization  and  probably  long  ago  reached  the 
limit  beyond  which  further  change  in  this  direction  would 
tend  to  epilepsy,  insanity  or  other  forms  of  nervous  break¬ 
down.  However  this  may  be,  we  must  omit  evolution^ 
from  any  practical  scheme  of  progress.  There  seems  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Hebrews  of  today  are  better 
endowed  than  were  Moses  and  Abraham,  or  that  the  China¬ 
man  of  today  is  better  endowed  than  was  Confucius,  or 
that  any  Greek  of  today  is  better  endowed  than  were 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pericles,  Themistocles,  Phidius, 
Praxitiles  and  Scopas,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
are  better  endowed  today  than  were  those  who  reared 
the  pyramids,  or  that  the  people  of  Mesopotamia  are  better 
endowed  today  than  were  the  builders  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  or  that  we  ourselves  are  better  endowed 
than  were  the  half  naked  savages  who  roamed  the  woods 
of  northern  Europe  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Two  factors  in  progress  remain  to  be  reviewed:  social 
evolution  and  education.  By  social  evolution  there  have 
been  developed  languages,  religions,  moral  conceptions 
and  conscience  codes,  sciences,  mechanic  arts,  methods  of 
political  and  juridical  organization  and  all  customs  and 
institutions.  Social  evolution  still  goes  on  and  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement.  Instead,  social  progress  makes  further 
progress  possible.  The  work  of  thousands  of  investigators 
of  electricity  from  Thales  down  culminates  in  the  discovery 
of  Herzian  waves,  this  discovery  becomes  the  property  of 
the  world,  and  hundreds  of  laboratories  thereupon  become 
tense  with  the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Each 
social  mutation  that  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a  Marconi 
is  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  social  evolution  and  when 
added  to  the  common  stock  becomes  a  starting  point  for 
new  advance.  The  elements  of  previous  progress  enter 
into  fertile  combination  and  give  birth  to  new  progeny  of 
ideas  or  sentiments. 

^  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  evolution,  or  the  production  of  a 
new  type,  and  eugenics  or  the  securing  of  a  higher  proportion  of  births  that 
fulfill  the  type. 
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Education  has  for  its  business  to  make  each  individual 
born  into  the  world  an  heir  of  all  the  ages.  Each  is  born 
naked  and  incapable  of  speech;  rich,  if  rich  at  all,  only  in 
possibilities.  Each  begins  at  the  very  commencement  of 
social  progress.  Some  advance  only  a  little  way  in  their 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Many  are  moulded  in  youth 
by  contact  with  those  who  are  not  bearers  of  the  ripened 
culture  of  the  ages.  The  character  of  society  today  and 
its  possibilities  of  progress  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  social  store  becomes  the  possession  not  of  a  few  for- 
tunates  but  of  all. 

With  all  regard  for  “geographic  causes  of  social  effects” 
and  for  all  due  qualifications,  there  remains  great  truth 
in  the  saying  of  Comte  that  “Ideas  rule  the  world  or  throw 
it  into  chaos.”  The  most  needed  reform  in  the  world  of 
education  is  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  variability  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  of  the  fact  that  the  harvests  a  life  may  yield 
are  as  various  as  the  crops  that  an  acre  may  bear.  A  boy 
born  in  the  corn  belt  and  inheriting  160  acres  of  its  black 
soil  is  likely  to  become  a  farmer;  if  born  with  identical  en¬ 
dowments  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine  there  is  likeli¬ 
hood  that  he  would  become  a  fisherman  or  sailor;  if  born 
with  those  same  endowments  in  Turkey  and  seeing  only 
Turks  he  would  have  been  a  Turk,  have  spoken  the  Turkish 
language  and  believed  in  Mohammedanism  and  polygamy. 
Jerry  Macaulay  during  half  his  life  was  a  King  of  Toughs 
and  terror  of  the  police;  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  a  saint  and  a  savior  to  his  kind.  Both  men  were 
in  Jerry  Macaulay  all  the  time;  one  was  evoked  by  his 
early  contacts,  later  another  influence  called  out  the  other 
man.  The  often  quoted  statement  of  Goethe  that  he  never 
heard  of  a  crime  that  he  himself  might  not  have  committed, 
did  not  mean,  I  think,  merely  that  he  felt  such  evil  instincts 
within  him,  but  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  great 
truth,  that  with  other  social  contacts  he  would  have  been 
another  man.  As  the  insight  of  his  genius  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  fact  of  biological  evolution  before  the  scientists  had 
demonstrated  it,  so  also  he  glimpsed  this  great  conclusion 
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before  the  facts  of  comparative  sociology  had  made  it 
stand  forth  in  its  momentous  dimensions.  Of  the  traits 
that  make  Christ  the  Savior  one  of  the  chief  was  his  power 
to  discover  the  unrealized  possibilities  in  man.  In  the 
publican  he  saw  the  Apostle,  and  in  the  Magdalen  he  saw 
the  saint.  It  is  only  as  education  is  guided  by  similar 
vision  that  it  can  accomplish  its  saving  mission  and  fulfill 
the  larger  destiny  to  which  it  is  called. 

The  principle  under  discussion  interprets  the  fact  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  vastly  important  as  it  is,  is  far 
less  than  half  of  education.  Besides  knowledge  education 
includes  a  number  of  other  elements,  all  of  which  by  giving 
sufficient  latitude  the  word  may  be  called  sentiments.  Let 
us  note  some  of  them: 

(1)  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  interest  as  an  aid  to  the 
learning  process,  but  interests  are  far  more  than  that,  they 
are  an  end  in  themselves  and  a  factor  in  the  functional 
unity  of  a  rich  life.  They  guide  and  empower  all  our 
actions.  One’s  life  is  no  bigger  than  one’s  interests.  Not 
to  be  interested  is  to  be  little  better  than  dead.  Interests 
are  among  the  essential  satisfactions.  Two  poor  old  crones 
gossiping  are  happy  in  spite  of  feebleness  and  poverty  and 
age  if  they  are  interested.  The  mind  will  have  interests 
as  the  stomach  will  have  food.  It  may  feed  on  husks  and 
hemlock,  but  what  a  feast  is  spread  in  nature,  art,  literature 
and  life,  the  continents,  the  ages,  the  experiences  of  the 
heart  of  man,  the  teeming,  summoning  present.  Interests 
are  readily  developed  if  we  know  how  to  go  about  it.  The 
directions  in  which  the  interests  of  a  given  individual  may 
vary  in  response  to  different  social  conditions  are  as  various 
as  the  points  of  the  compass,  if  not  as  various  as  the  radii 
of  a  sphere. 

(2)  Among  the  lessons  which  comparative  sociology  makes 
clear  and  impressive  is  the  variability  of  taste,  of  likes  and 
dislikes  under  the  operation  of  varying  social  conditions. 
Beauty  among  Mongolians  implies  yellow  cheeks  and  eyes 
aslant.  A  seemly  toilet  may  require  blackened  teeth  and 
beards  dyed  sky  blue.  If  one  examines  the  fashions  that 
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have  prevailed  among  us  for  a  score  of  years  he  will  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  to  make  us  like 
such  things  and  may  wonder  how  sane  beings  could  have 
been  induced  to  appear  so  attired.  But  social  influence 
made  those  costumes  and  coiffures  beautiful  for  a  time, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  social  influence  left  them  ugly. 
“The  beautiful”  is  to  be  accounted  for  less  by  any  meta¬ 
physical  abstraction  than  by  social  influences.  It  is  amazing 
what  we  can  learn  to  like  not  only  in  the  realm  of  visible 
beauty,  but  in  other  types  of  esthetic  satisfaction  as  well. 
Tho  “human  nature”  may  do  more  and  social  influence 
may  do  less  in  determining  tastes  than  in  determining  in¬ 
terests,  yet  it  is  social  influence  that  has  most  to  do  in  ele¬ 
vating  taste  from  the  tom-tom  to  Wagner,  from  bodily 
delights  to  classic  pleasures.  And  the  question  what  we 
enjoy  is  far  from  being  unimportant.  More  men  are  in 
jails  and  in  hospitals  and  more  men  are  missing  from  their 
places  in  factory  and  office  on  Monday  mornings  than  at 
any  other  time.  This  is  because  the  common  man  has  had 
some  time  to  do  as  he  liked  and  he  liked  what  was  bad 
for  him.  If  any  society  ever  survives  long  after  entering 
upon  “a  pleasure  economy,”  it  will  depend  upon  whether 
its  people  have  learned  to  take  pleasure  in  other  satisfactions 
.than  those  we  share  with  beasts.  The  saying  of  Ruskin 
was  true  so  far  as  it  went,  that  education  consists  in  making 
people  like  what  they  ought  to  like. 

(3)  The  direction  of  ambition  is  socially  determined. 
We  want  to  be  winners  at  the  game  that  is  being  played. 
The  small  boy’s  spring  time  obsession  for  marbles  is  gone 
long  before  fall,  because  “the  boys  aren’t  playing  marbles 
any  more.”  The  Indian  who  dreamed  and  longed  and 
risked  his  life  to  hang  scalps  at  his  belt,  or  the  Filipino  who 
measures  his  success  by  the  number  of  skulls  over  his  door, 
or  the  Kafir  or  Thibetan  whose  standard  of  greatness  and 
mainspring  of  endeavor  is  the  size  of  his  herd,  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  toiling  to  make  a  high  score  at  the  dollar  piling  game 
and  to  support  his  wife  in  competitive  ostentation,  have 
not  selected  these  goals  as  an  expression  of  their  own  inde- 
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pendent  individuality.  The  swift  advance  of  Germany 
from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  great  European  powers  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  achievement  in  science  has  been 
a  goal  of  ambition  to  command  the  ambition  of  her  most 
gifted  sons,  so  that  by  her  applications  of  science  to  industry 
and  government  she  has  been  able  to  redemonstrate  the 
truth  that  knowledge  is  power.  It  may  be  fiction,  yet 
there  is  a  truth  in  the  story  that  at  a  diplomatic  dinner  in 
Berlin  where  were  assembled  field  marshals  and  admirals 
in  gorgeous  uniforms,  archdukes  and  princes  with  breasts 
resplendent  with  orders,  the  princess  royal  of  England, 
who  was  guest  of  honor,  was  assigned  to  a  gentleman 
in  plain  black  evening  clothes  and  that  she  was  tempted 
to  leave  the  salon  in  affront,  not  knowing  that  they 
had  given  her  Alexander  von  Humbolt,  the  proudest  pos¬ 
session  of  Germany.  A  traveler  in  Florence  asked  one 
of  the  ciurly  headed,  great  eyed  urchins  of  its  streets 
what  he  would  like  to  be  when  he  grew  up,  and  the 
boy  replied,  “a  sculptor.”  Now  Florence  has  sculptors, 
tho  not  all  of  her  sculptors  are  great.  A  street  boy  in  an 
American  city  would  not  have  answered  so;  he  might  have 
said  that  he  wanted  to  become  pitcher  on  the  White  Sox, 
or  boss  of  the  ward.  Jane  Addams  says  that  in  a  ward 
chiefly  inhabited  by  working  men  there  was  difficulty  in 
replacing  a  corrupt  boss  by  an  honest  working  man  as  its 
aldermanic  representative,  because  the  people  wanted  to 
vote  for  a  man  who  was  a  success.  Where  the  soubrette, 
the  boss,  the  money-maker  represent  success,  soubrettes, 
bosses  and  money-makers  will  be  produced.  Why  did  the 
Spartan  boy  let  the  fox  gnaw  his  vitals  without  giving 
a  sign,  and  why  did  Spartan  soldiers  commit  suicide  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  perished  with  their  comrades  on  the 
battle  field  ?  What  was  it  that  made  Spartans  out  of  Greeks  ? 
Grit  was  the  social  ideal  in  Sparta.  Whatever  society  ade¬ 
quately  appreciates  society  will  get,  up  to  the  very  limits 
of  human  possibility,  whether  it  be  prize-fighters,  money 
kings,  scientists,  or  constructive  statesmen.  No  other  re¬ 
form  is  so  fundamental  as  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  social 
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valuations.  Ambition  in  a  given  population,  or  in  a  given 
individual  may  be  drawn  out  in  any  one  of  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Its  direction  and  its  power  are  not  fixt  by  “human 
nature,”  but  are  matters  of  education. 

Conscience  is  a  social  product.  No  one  is  born  with  a 
conscience;  the  question  is  whether  he  ever  gets  one,  and 
if  so  what  kind.  Abraham  did  not  approve  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice  and  concubinage  because  he  was  a  born  defective,  but 
because  he  was  born  into  a  society  in  which  these  approvals 
prevailed.  Not  long  ago  many  of  the  most  charming 
Christian  people  in  this  country  believed  slavery  to  be  a 
divine  institution,  not  because  they  were  born  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  conscience  from  that  of  persons  coming  into  the 
world  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  but  because 
different  social  conditions  prevailed  in  those  two  sections. 
The  Indian  and  many  other  savages  were  taught  that 
vengeance  was  a  prime  duty  and  that  he  who  forgot  a  wrong 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  clan  was  a  craven.  There  is  no 
proof  that  by  nature  the  Indian  is  a  whit  more  vengeful 
than  we.  The  Mores,  says  Professor  Sumner,  can  make 
anything  seem  right.  Infanticide,  human  sacrifice,  killing 
the  aged,  wife-lending  as  a  duty  of  hospitality,  are  practised 
by  people  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  strict  and  exacting 
'codes — though  codes  widely  differing  from  ours.  There 
is  nevertheless  an  ultimate  right;  it  is  not  a  metaphysical 
abstraction  but  is  the  requirement  of  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  as  they  apply  to  the  production  of  results  in  human 
experience.  But  as  agricultural  practises  have  varied, 
both  because  conditions  vary,  and  especially  because  men 
have  imperfectly  discovered  the  requirements  of  nature’s 
unvarying  laws,  so  also  moral  codes  have  varied,  not  only 
because  conditions  vary  but  also  because  we  have  only 
imperfectly  discovered  the  requirements  of  nature  in  the 
causation  of  results  in  human  experience.  Probably  there 
never  yet  has  been  a  society  that  did  not  have  some  approved 
practises  that  were  bad  for  it.  Whatever  is  universally 
approved  or  condemned  by  the  group  into  which  one  is 
born,  whatever  conduct  has  been  met  by  smiles  or  by  frowns 
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from  parents  and  friends  from  a  time  before  one  was  able 
to  understand  speech,  one  tends  almost  irresistibly  to  hate 
or  esteem,  in  himself  and  in  others,  and  finds  it  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  normal  person  can  fail  to  share  these  feelings. 

They  are  wise  writers  who  have  taught  us  that  as  one 
vigorous  and  ambitious  boy  who  wants  to  do  something 
that  is  interesting  and  that  counts,  will  imitate  his  father 
and  George  Washington,  so  another  boy,  because  of  the 
same  traits,  will  imitate  his  father  and  Blinkey  Morgan; 
and  that  there  are  thousands  growing  up  in  our  land  who 
have  no  more  chance  of  acquiring  a  normal  conscience  than 
they  have  of  learning  the  Chinese  language. 

No  one  is  fit  for  membership  in  civilized  society  who  has 
not  acquired  a  set  of  moral  detestations  and  moral  enthusi¬ 
asms  strong  enough  to  inhibit  instincts  and  to  elicit  zeals, 
detestations  and  enthusiasms  that  are  not  inborn,  and  that 
embody  the  lessons  of  race  experience  respecting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life.  Nature  does  not  give  us  conscience  but  only 
the  capacity  to  acquire  one,  social  evolution  and  education 
must  do  the  rest.  The  task  of  order  and  progress  is  not 
only  to  erect  the  towering  structure  of  social  organization 
out  of  individual  units,  but  also  to  make  the  bricks  of  which 
alone  such  a  structure  can  be  built. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  see  more  than  one  set  of  factors 
in  the  perspective.  Racial  and  temperamental  differences 
and  bent  or  limitation  in  natural  endowment  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  These  are  less  likely  than  other  factors  to  be 
ignored.  Pride  claims  as  inborn  as  much  as  it  can  of  that 
which  we  derive  from  membership  in  the  social  process. 

The  principle  of  the  wide  variability  of  each  individual 
within  the  limits  set  by  nature ;  the  fact  that  there  is  in  each 
normal  child  a  generous  assortment  of  unrealized  possi¬ 
bilities,  inviting  any  one  of  numerous  careers,  as  well  as 
material  for  devil  and  saint,  savage  or  social  flower,  the 
truth  that  interests,  tastes,  ambitions  and  conscience  vary 
in  response  to  social  conditions  as  really  as  language  and  as 
widely  as  the  contrast  between  the  Chinese  or  Algonquin 
language  and  our  own,  this  momentous  principle  is  by  no 
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means  the  only  word  which  sociology  has  for  the  guidance 
of  education;  it  has  a  variety  of  teachings  including  much 
concerning  the  method  by  which  personality  is  socially 
formed  and  elicited.  But  the  one  principle  that  has  been 
set  forth  is  enough  to  be  emphasized  in  this  single  article. 
It  is  a  principle  of  which  common  sense  perceives  only  a 
dim  fragment  and  the  proportions  of  which  are  disclosed 
by  comparative  and  genetic  sociology.  As  common  sense 
sees  only  a  fiat  and  stationary  earth  till  science  makes  its 
disclosures,  so  common  sense  sees  a  too  fixt  and  too  limiting 
“human  nature.”  We  know  what  we  are  but  none  of  us 
knows  what  we  might  have  been,  and  none  dares  set  limits 
to  that  which  society  may  become.  Compared  with  the 
geologic  ages  that  elapsed  before  man  moved  into  his  ter¬ 
restrial  abode,  the  treasure  chambers  of  which  he  has  but 
just  discovered,  and  compared  with  the  ages  during  which 
the  sun  will  radiate  light  and  warmth,  “the  sociologist 
deals  with  a  fresh  young  world.”  Only  for  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  dial  of  time  has  man  been  able  to  leave  written 
records.  Just  now  electricity  was  known  only  as  a  destruc¬ 
tive  power,  or  a  tiny  curiosity  that  would  move  pith  balls. 
Science  has  begun  to  make  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  the 
racial  life  itself.  We  have  learned  that  “one  man  is  no 
man,”  that  “the  individual  is  an  abstraction,”  a  thing 
that  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  others,  but  that  can  not 
so  exist;  that  individuals  are  social  products,  and  that  the 
business  of  education  is  not  merely,  to  impart  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  teach  a  trade,  but  also  and  chiefly  to  build  per¬ 
sonalities. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  who  was  asked  to  enumerate  the 
foundations  of  the  religious  life,  answered,  “Everything  in 
God’s  world  and  its  proper  use.”  Doubtless  the  proper  use 
of  everything  in  the  world  of  knowledge  and  skill  and  con¬ 
duct  is  not  too  wide  a  description  of  the  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cational  achievement.  You  do  not,  however,  expect  any¬ 
body  to  outline  an  entire  educational  creed  and  practise  in 
thirty  minutes.  What  you  wish,  I  judge,  is  that  I,  as  a 
representative  of  educational  psychology,  should  report 
any  contribution  that  recent  psychology  has  to  offer  to 
your  work  of  making  schools  more  efficient — of  increasing 
educational  achievement. 

There  is  such  a  contribution,  and,  as  I  hope  to  convince 
you,  an  important  one,  in  recent  studies  of  the  psychology  of 
learning,  and  in  the  general  view  of  human  nature  which  re¬ 
cent  studies  of  animal  and  human  thought  and  action  sup¬ 
port. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  point  of  view  of  students  of 
human  nature  showed  the  first  clear  signs  of  what  has  been 
a  rather  abrupt  change — toward  thinking  of  a  man’s  mind 
as  the  sum  total  of  connections  between  the  situations  which 
life  offers  and  the  responses  which  the  man  makes.  Up 
till  then  the  mind  has  been  thought  of  primarily  as  a  set 
of  magical  faculties  or  powers — attention,  memory,  inference, 
reasoning,  choice  and  the  like — or  as  a  collection  of  certain 
contents — sensations,  images,  thoughts,  volitions,  and  the 
like.  Today  the  progressives  in  psychology  think  of  a 
man’s  mind  as  the  organized  system  of  connections  or 
bonds  or  associations  whereby  he  responds  or  reacts  by  this 
or  that  thought  or  feeling  or  act  to  each  of  the  milhons  of 
situations  or  circumstances  or  events  that  befall  him. 
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Their  customary  name  for  the  mind  is  the  connection- 
system;  their  ideal  of  psychology  is  a  science  which  can  pre¬ 
dict  what  any  given  situation  or  stimulus  will  connect  with 
or  evoke  in  the  way  of  thought,  feeling,  word  or  deed; 
their  offering  to  education  is  an  offering  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  whereby  connections  in  thought  and  behavior 
are  made  and  broken,  are  preserved  and  weakened,  and  are 
of  help  and  hindrance  one  to  another. 

From  this  point  of  view  educational  achievement  con¬ 
sists,  not  in  strengthening  mystical  general  powers  of  the 
mind,  nor  in  filling  it  with  accurate  images,  valid  concepts,, 
and  useful  volitions,  but  in  establishing  connections,  bind¬ 
ing  appropriate  responses  to  life’s  situations,  “training  the 
pupil  to  behavior’’  behavior  being  the  name  we  use  for 
“every  possible  sort  of  reaction  on  the  circumstances  into 
which  he  may  find  himself  brought,’’  building  up  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  habits,  strengthening  and  weakening  bonds  whereby 
one  thing  leads  to,  or  evokes,  another  in  a  man’s  life. 

The  first  suggestion  resulting  is  the  obvious  and  simple,, 
but  profitable  one  that  nothing  is  achieved  by  schools  un¬ 
less  some  connection  is  influenced,  that  we  can  not  assume 
change  in  any  pupil  unless  bonds  have  been  made  or  broken 
so  as  to  make  him  respond  as  he  did  not  before.  The  con¬ 
nection  may  be  one  leading  only  to  an  attitude,  say  of  inter¬ 
est  or  enjoyment,  not  to  active  knowledge  or  skill.  It  may 
be  only  partly  made,  guaranteeing  only  the  possibility  of 
a  certain  response,  not  its  surety.  It  may  be  partly  hidden, 
showing  itself  only  indirectly,  or  only  after  years,  in  some 
subtle  modification  of  intellect  or  character.  It  may  lead 
from  some  elusive  element  or  feature  of  a  situation,  such 
as  the  place- value  of  a  number  or  the  subjunctiveness  of  a 
subjunctive,  and  may  lead  to  some  general  element  or  fea¬ 
ture  of  many  responses,  such  as  open-mindedness  or  cheer¬ 
fulness  or  readiness  to  do  what  one  accepts  as  right.  But 
if  anything  is  achieved,  some  actual  connection  or  bond 
has  been  made,  strengthened,  weakened  or  broken.  A 
child’s  mind  is  never  a  witches’  pot  to  be  set  in  action  by 
educational  incantations.  Its  defects  are  not  curable  by 
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faith.  To  discipline  it  means  to  improve  its  specific  habits. 
To  develop  it  means  to  add  bonds  productive  of  desirable 
responses  and  to  weaken  their  opposites.  Learning  is 
connecting.  It  never  becomes  so  spiritual,  so  general  or  so 
involved  as  to  evade  expression  in  terms  of  connections 
between  real  happenings  to  a  man  and  real  responses  by 
him.  Of  any  assumed  educational  achievement  that  does 
evade  such  expression  we  should  be  suspicious.  Probably 
its  only  existence  is  in  our  hopes  or  fears. 

What  bonds  are  being  formed,  what  is  being  put  with 
what  in  the  pupil’s  experience,  then  becomes  a  fundamental 
question  concerning  school  achievement.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  old,  old  question  of  what  knowledge,  what  habits, 
what  interests,  what  skill  and  what  ideals  are  being  taught, 
but  put  so  as  to  encourage  real  rather  than  verbal,  and  de¬ 
tailed  rather  than  vague,  answers.  We  need  to  ask  it. 
For  this  new  point  of  view  protects  us  against  careless  omis¬ 
sions  and  mistakes.  For  example,  I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  more  will  be  achieved  in  arithmetic  by  special  exer¬ 
cises  in  teaching  the  addition-combinations  with  the  higher 
decades — that  is,  in  forming  the  connections  26  and  5  are 
31,  26  and  6  are  32,  26  and  7  are  33 — than  by  leaving  them 
to  be  deduced  from  the  previously  formed  connections, 
6  and  5  are  ii,  6  and  6  are  12,  6  and  7  are  13,  and  so  on. 
Whether  or  not  these  bonds  do  need  special  drill  or  may  be 
left  to  come  by  transfer,  the  general  rule — not  to  assume 
that  a  bond  exists  unless  you  find  it  or  make  it  is  sound. 
Again,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  written  single-column 
addition  with  sums  of  10  or  more  and  without  carrying 
should  and  will  disappear  as  a  preparation  for  addition 
with  carrying.  A  child  who  adds  6  and  4  and  3  writes 
down  the  13  is  forming  a  habit  that  he  will  have  to  break 
when  in  two  place  addition  he  has  to  write  down  only  the 
3  and  use  the  i  in  adding.  The  answers  in  the  preliminary 
drill  may  better  be  announced  orally.  However  this  be, 
the  general  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  not  to  form  any 
connection  that  will  have  to  be  broken,  is  sound.  Again, 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  soon  the  millions  of  connections 
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formed  in  the  present  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 
only  to  test  the  existence  of  some  other  connections  will 
be  replaced  by  connections  that  do  this  disciplinary  and  drill 
work  as  well  and  also  serve  some  intrinsically  worthy  end. 
For  the  psychology  of  connection-forming  carries  the  educa¬ 
tional  corollary — others  things  being  equal,  favor  those 
situations  which  life  itself  will  offer  and  those  responses 
which  life  itself  demands,  or  more  succinctly  form  connections 
for  use. 

If  the  writers  of  recent  textbooks  in  arithmetic  had 
thought  of  just  what  connections  these  problems  formed, 
they  surely  would  have  left  them  out. 

1.  How  many  pecks  of  beans  can  be  put  into  a  box  that 
will  hold  just  21  bushels? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  ^/^  of  42  bananas  at  25  cents  a 
dozen? 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  eight  ounces  of  candy  at 
3  cents  an  ounce? 

4.  The  step  of  an  ostrich  measures  5  ft.  How  many 
yards  does  it  travel  in  taking  120  steps? 

5.  At  8  cents  apiece  how  many  melons  can  be  bought  for 
$56? 

6.  At  68  cents  a  pair  how  many  pairs  of  overshoes  can  * 
you  buy  for  $816? 

7.  At  ^/s  of  a  cent  apiece  how  many  dozen  eggs  can  I  buy 
for  $60? 

8.  If  a  duck  flying  as  fast  as  a  hawk  flies  90  miles  in  an 
hour,  how  fast  does  the  hawk  fly? 

9.  8  times  the  number  of  stripes  in  our  flag  is  the  number  of 
years  from  1800  until  Roosevelt  was  elected  President. 
In  what  year  was  he  elected  President? 

10.  In  a  school  there  are  12  classes  and  an  average  of 
50  pupils  in  a  class.  If  every  one  in  the  school  should 
make  500  straight  marks  on  each  side  of  his  slate,  how  many 
would  be  made  in  all? 

These  needed  connections  now  neglected,  avoidable 
connections  now  formed  only  to  be  broken,  and  wasteful 
connections  formed  only  for  the  sake  of  some  principle  or 
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power  which  really  useful  connections  could  illustrate  or 
exercise  as  well,  I  have  illustrated  in  the  case  of  arithmetic 
only.  But  any  other  school  subject  would  have  served  as 
well  or  better.  If  each  of  you  will  master  the  psychology 
of  learning,  and  then  scrutinize  each  page  of  your  approved 
textbooks  and  each  exercise  prescribed  by  your  course  of 
study,  asking,  line  by  line,  “What  connections  are  formed 
by  this?”  the  importance  of  the  facts  and  the  point  of  view 
for  criticism  and  for  construction  will  soon  be  proved. 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  fundamental  principle  for  school 
achievement,  the  order  of  formation  of  the  connections. 

The  bonds  to  be  formed  having  been  chosen,  the  next 
step  is  to  arrange  for  their  most  economical  order  of  forma¬ 
tion — to  arrange  to  secure  from  each  the  most  possible  help 
for  all  others,  or,  as  we  psychologists  say,  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  facilitation  and  minimum  of  inhibition. 

You  have  heard  so  many  discussions  and  read  so  many 
treatises  concerning  the  sequence  of  topics,  the  correlation 
of  studies,  and  the  like,  that  you  perhaps  shrink  from  re¬ 
examining  a  minute  inventory  of  all  school  work  and  re¬ 
considering  its  best  possible  arrangement  as  a  system  or 
heirarchy  of  connections  to  be  formed  each  with  the  interests 
of  all  the  others  in  view.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that 
the  work  is  long  and  also  tedious,  unless  one  has  a  scientific 
interest  in  minute  matters  of  educational  efficiency  and  in 
principles  whereby  to  adjudicate  them.  It  is,  however, 
important.  Economy  in  educational  achievement  means 
that  we  form  the  most  desirable  connections  in  the  most 
useful  order.  It  is  needed;  for,  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
advance  of  the  past  hundred  years,  textbooks  and  courses 
of  study  still  follow  mere  traditional  customs  or  the  order 
which  happens  to  appeal  to  some  individual  expositor. 

I  may  illustrate  this  need  in  the  simple  case  of  the  bonds 
between  printed  words  and  their  meanings  that  should  be 
formed  before,  or  at  the  time  that,  certain  work  in  arith¬ 
metic  is  to  be  done.  It  is  obvious  that  to  follow  printed 
directions  or  to  solve  printed  problems,  a  pupil  needs  to  be 
able  to  read  the  directions  or  problems — that  is,  to  have 
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formed  the  bonds  leading  from  the  sight  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  to  their  meanings.  What  I  propose  to  show  is 
that  even  the  best  of  our  modern  arithmetical  textbooks 
presuppose,  at  stage  after  stage,  “word-meaning”  connec¬ 
tions  which,  at  that  stage,  have  not  been  and  should  not 
have  been  formed;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  and 
the  textbooks  in  reading  fail  to  form  at  early  dates  certain 
connections  which  would  enormously  facilitate  arithmetical 
learning. 

I  shall  first  read  you  a  list  of  words  all  of  which  occur 
within  the  first  fifty  pages  of  one  or  more  of  four  elementary 
arithmetics  intended  for  pupils  in  grade  two  (or  grade  three 
at  the  latest),  and  occasionally  used  for  pupils  in  grade  one. 
I  submit  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in  question  will 
not  have  formed  the  connections  in  question  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  have  done  so,  and  that  to  make  achievement 
in  arithmetic  hang  on  knowledge  of  these  words  as  pre¬ 
requisites  is  a  monstrous  offense  against  rational  organiza¬ 
tion  of  learning.  The  words  beginning  with  c  are : 

Cabbage,  California,  camped,  camphor,  candels,  cardboard, 
carriage,  charity,  Clara,  Charlotte,  Carrie's  circus,  circum¬ 
ference,  closet,  cloudy,  clothes-pin,  cocoa,  collected,  combina¬ 
tions,  committee,  covered,  county,  cradles,  crane,  cranberries, 
crew,  crumbs,  currants. 

These  four  books  show  in  the  first  fifty  pages  at  least 
four  hundred  words  which  not  half  of  the  children  at  the 
middle  of  grade  two  can  read,  or  should  be  expected  to  read. 
Consider  this  galaxy  of  proper  names  which  appear  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four: 

Adele,  Albert,  Alice,  Annie,  Arthur,  Bertie,  Byron,  Charles, 
Charlie,  Clara,  David,  Dorothy,  Edith,  Edward,  Ella,  Ellen, 
Emma,  Esther,  Ethel,  Fanny,  Frank,  Fred,  George,  Gertrude, 
Gilbert,  Grace,  Harold,  Harry,  Helen,  Henry,  Horace  Mann, 
Jane,  James,  Jamie,  John,  Johnnie,  Johnny,  Kate,  Katherine, 
Lottie,  Louis,  Louise,  Lucy,  Lulu,  Mable,  Mary,  Margaret, 
May,  Maud,  Morton,  Ned,  Nellie,  Peter,  Rachel,  Ralph, 
Robert,  Roger,  Rose,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Stephen,  Susan, 
Susie,  Thomas,  Tom,  Walter,  Will,  Wdllie,  William. 

I  submit  that  so  long  as  such  offences  come  in  our  best 
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textbooks,  a  scrutiny  of  the  order  of  formation  of  bonds  in 
school  work  is  no  empty  psychological  amusement,  but  a 
vital  concern  for  educational  policy. 

On  the  other  hand  consider  the  bonds  between  these 
words  and  their  meanings: 

How  much,  how  many,  count,  with,  together,  add,  sum, 
difference,  take  away,  is  left,  are  left,  once,  twice,  two  times, 
three  times,  four  times,  half  of,  some,  all,  in  all,  any,  not  any, 
equal,  part,  whole,  greater,  less,  longer,  shorter,  cost,  buy, 
bought,  sell,  sold,  measure. 

The  existence  and  sure  action  of  connections  between  these 
words  and  their  meaning  must  precede  or  accompany  early 
work  in  arithmetic,  yet  few  books  or  courses  of  study  in 
arithmetic  provide  for  their  formation  save  hit-or-miss; 
and  surely  the  primer  and  first  and  second  readers  do  not. 
The  four  books  in  arithmetic  which  I  examined  actually 
avoid  forming  these  bonds.  The  word  difference,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  occurs  once  in  20  pages,  the  pupils’  time  being  spent 
in  getting  acquainted  with  dairyman,  depot,  David,  depart¬ 
ment,  Dorothy,  discharged,  dish  water,  doll-houses,  ducks,  and 
the  like.  Two  of  the  four  do  not  use  the  word  sum  in  these 
fifty  pages,  yet  find  room  for  Samuel,  Susan,  Susie,  swimming 
syllable,  syrup,  soldiers,  sparrows,  strips,  stripes,  and  so  on. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  textbook  wTiters  who  thus  leave 
unformed  important  facilitating  connections  and  burden  the 
beginnings  of  arithmetic  with  the  task  of  learning  to  read 
the  names  of  rare  food-products,  strange  vehicles,  and  the 
Adele,  Byron,  Dorothy,  Esther  series,  are  from  our  best — 
that  without  such  a  deliberate  warning  to  consider  the  place 
of  every  connection  in  the  hierarchy  not  one  of  us  would 
have  done  better.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  textbooks  in 
elementary  geography  show  a  similar  state  of  affairs. 

A  psychologist  examining  the  connections  made  by  the 
school  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  arrangement  in  an  opti¬ 
mum  order  finds  many  of  these  chances  for  sure  improve¬ 
ment  and  also  many  problematic  cases  where,  it  appears, 
experimentation  has  a  fair  probability  of  showing  ways  to 
increase  school  achievement.  Any  few  of  these  problems 
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for  investigation  will  serve  as  illustrations.  Consider,  for 
example,  teaching  certain  facts  about  pints  and  quarts,  feet 
and  yards,  cents,  dimes  and  dollars,  and  grams,  dekagrams^ 
and  kilograms  very  early  as  an  introduction  to  and  confirma¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  of  our  system  of  decimal  notation  and  of  the 
processes  of  “carrying”  in  addition  and  “borrowing”  in 
subtraction.  The  later  decimal-system  habits  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  then  be  more  intelligent  and  less  productive  of 
interference.  Whether  this  gain  would  be  out-balanced 
by  other  losses  can  best  be  discovered  by  experiment.  Or 
consider  teaching  the  metric  system  as  an  introduction  to,, 
instead  of  as  a  consequence  of,  decimal  fractions.  This, 
change  may  seem  preposterous,  but  I  venture  to  remind 
you  that  doing  just  this  in  the  case  of  United  States  Money 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  arrangement  of 
modern  textbooks. 

Consider,  similarly,  teaching  much  of  United  States 
history  first  in  the  reverse  chronological  order — from 
aeroplanes  to  automobiles  to  the  electric  trolley  to  the 
steam  railroad  to  the  stage  coach,  from  the  building  of  the 
school  house  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  to  pioneer  days 
to  Columbus,  from  John  and  Mary  to  their  parents  to  their 
grandparents — reviewing  and  expanding  and  co-ordinating 
later  in  a  direct  chronological  account. 

Consider,  further,  the  order  of  acquaintance  of  the  words 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  commonest  large  class  of  bonds 
found  among  words  is  the  class  binding  words  to  their 
opposites  (good-bad,  father-son,  boy-girl,  hot-cold,  up-down, 
and  the  like),  yet  I  have  searched  a  score  of  Latin,  French 
and  German  language  books  without  finding  any  systematic 
use  of  this  fact.  Again,  the  word-meaning  connections  of 
most  help  in  facilitating  reading  are  the  relational  words, 
conjunctions,  auxiliary  verbs,  prepositions,  pronouns,  and 
directive  adverbs.  Yet  these  very  w’ords  are  very  rarely 
given  early  or  extensive  or  ingenious  treatment.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  find  much  recognition  of  any  principles  of  economical 
arrangement  of  vocabularies  save  the  utterly  obvious  one 
that  words  not  fitting  the  grammatical  and  translational 
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exercises  are  kept  out,  and  that  common  words  or  words 
used  in  the  “first  five  books  of  Caesar”  or  the  like  are  worked 
in.  Yet  the  maximum  of  achievement  demands  that  there 
should  be  a  reason  for  every  word  taught  and  for  teaching 
it  at  just  that  time  and  no  other.  ’ 

Consider,  further,  the  connections  between  the  respective 
meanings  of  homonyms  and  their  respective  spellings. 
Should  to,  too  and  two  be  taught  together,  or  apart,  or  to¬ 
gether  and  then  apart,  or  apart  and  then  together?  Does 
one  rule  hold  for  all  homonyms,  or  should  one  pair  of  con¬ 
nections  be  formed  in  one  arrangement  and  another  pair 
in  another?  No  one  surely  knows.  The  fact  that  over 
half  of  the  children  in  the  eighth  grade  misspell  too  is  a 
challenge  to  our  management  of  these  simple  bonds  from  a 
word’s  meaning  to  its  spelling. 

These  problems  in  mental  mechanics — problems  in  choos¬ 
ing,  ordering  and  manipulating  the  mind’s  connections  are 
now  the  growing  point  of  experimental  education.  By 
skillful  analysis  of  human  learning  into  the  millions  of  ele¬ 
mentary  connections  between  situation  and  response  which 
constitute  it  and  by  experimental  study  of  the  ways  in  which 
these  connections  are  best  formed,  preserved,  organized  and 
used,  the  psychologist  hopes  to  get  both  comprehension  and 
control  of  the  foundations  of  educational  achievement. 

The  foundations  of  educational  achievement  are  these 
connections  or  bonds  or  habits  of  response,  but  these  habits 
themselves  lead  us  back  further  to  the  unlearned,  original 
capacities  and  tendencies  of  man.  Human  beings,  as  you 
well  know,  are  not  indifferent  clay  to  be  molded  at  will  by 
the  teacher’s  art.  They  are  themselves  active  forces  to  help 
or  hinder.  They  inherit  as  a  human  birthright  instincts  and 
interests  of  which  education  from  the  start  and  thruout 
must  take  account.  Educational  achievement  is  small  or 
great  in  proportion  as  it  neglects  these  natural  untaught 
tendencies  in  man  or  utilizes  them  to  further  its  ideal  aims. 
And  educational  science  needs  as  its  basal  equipment  an  ex¬ 
act  and  adequate  inventory  of  the  common  features  of  the 
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original  nature  of  man  as  a  species  and  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  individual  men. 

No  choice  of  the  habits  of  thought  or  action  to  be  formed 
by  schools  is  sound  which  gives  technique  irrespective  of 
needs  felt  by  the  pupil,  or  adds  knowledge  withoiit  any  motive 
for  its  use,  or  tries  to  cultivate  artificial  virtues  in  disregard 
of  the  crude  forms  of  courage,  kindliness,  zeal  and  helpful¬ 
ness  which  nature  already  affords. 

No  arrangement  of  the  mind’s  connections  is  economical 
which  fails  to  use  the  native  organizing  power  of  curiosity, 
the  problem-attitude,  and  the  desire  to  test  and  verify  or 
refute  by  eyes  and  hands.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  rivers  a  rough  and  ready  discussion  where  each  pupil 
tells  what  he  knows,  and  asks  what  he  wants  to  know  and 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  the  answers  to 
certain  further  questions,  may  be  better  than  the  most 
adroit  systematization  of  the  same  facts,  or  even  of  far 
better  facts,  in  a  book  or  lecture. 

No  manipulation  of  the  bonds  in  learning  is  efficient 
which  disregards  the  pupils’  own  sense  of  sociability,  kind¬ 
ness  and  achievement  during  the  learning  process.  The 
original  proclivities  of  the  human  animal  are  as  real  as  its 
mechanical  laws  of  learning,  and  condition  these  thruout. 
Every  habit  is  formed  in  the  service  of  some  instinctive 
interest. 

The  inborn  interests  of  man  in  movement,  novelty,  color, 
life,  the  behavior  of  other  human  beings,  sociability,  cheer¬ 
fulness,  notice,  approval,  mastery,  self-activity  and  achieve¬ 
ment  are  not  ultimate  aims  of  education.  Nor  is  their 
presence  a  guarantee  that  school-work  is  well  directed  and 
efficient.  But  we  double  achievement  if  we  get  them  on  our 
side  and  we  enrich  life  enormously  at  little  cost  if  we  turn 
these  fundamental  passions  into  line  with  higher  nature  and 
the  common  good. 

I  hold  no  brief  in  favor  of  avoiding  in  schools  anything 
necessary  for  human  welfare,  either  because  it  is  hard  or 
because  it  is  disliked.  I  find  many  of  the  tendencies  born 
in  man  to  be  archaic,  useless,  immoral — adaptations  to  such 
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a  life  as  man  lived  in  the  woods  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago — when  affliction  has  not  spread  beyond  the  family  or 
justice  beyond  the  tribe  or  science  beyond  the  needs  of  to¬ 
morrow,  when  truth  was  only  the  undisputed  and  goodness 
only  the  unrebuked.  That  the  natural”  is  the  ” good” 
is  a  superstition  which  psychology  can  not  tolerate.  Still 
less,  however,  can  psychology  tolerate  the  superstition  that 
there  can  be  any  foundation  for  educational  achievement 
other  than  the  best  that  human  nature  itself  affords.  Truth 
is  only  what  the  best  in  human  intellect  accepts;  goodness 
is  only  what  the  best  in  human  nature  craves.  We  mean  by 
the  rational,  ideal  and  impersonal  aims  of  education  only 
the  nobler  inborn  human  interests  purified  of  some  of  their 
crude  accompaniments  and  broadened  to  harmonize  with 
the  common  good.  We  must  not  find  too  much  fault  with 
human  nature;  for  ultimately  it  is  all  we  have!  Its  best 
elements  are  the  best  the  world  has  or  ever  will  have. 

What  psychology  offers  education  today  is  thus  a  matter- 
of-fact  view  of  human  nature  as  a  set  of  original  unlearned 
connections  or  tendencies  to  respond,  which  we  redirect, 
and  to  which  we  add,  by  arranging  the  situations  of  life 
so  that  new  and  better  connections  are  formed.  The 
efficiency  with  which  we  do  this  work  will  depend  on  our 
knowledge  of  man’s  inborn  equipment,  our  wisdom  in 
choosing  and  arranging  the  millions  of  connections  to  be 
formed,  and  our  justice  and  ingenuity  in  manoeuvering 
these  forces  of  instinct  and  habit  for  human  betterment. 
The  problem  of  education  will  not  be  solved  in  its  entirety 
until  every  possible  response  of  every  variety  of  human  being 
to  every  situation  of  life  is  thus  understood  and  controlled 
by  human  reason  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 
Each  minute  addition  of  knowledge  of  man’s  nature  is, 
however,  one  more  stone,  scientific  (or  at  least  one  molecule 
of  cement)  in  the  foundation  for  education’s  building. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  CLASS  INSTRUCTION— ITS 
CAUSE  AND  TEST 

Efficiency  as  used  in  modern  industrial  and  educational 
treatises  is  only  a  new  name  for  an  old  ideal.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  each  normal  human  being  is  striving  to 
attain  maximum  efficiency  in  all  his  endeavors.  Efficiency 
is  an  everpresent  desideratum  and  brings  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  human  energy  is  limited,  while  human  wants 
increase  in  an  infinite  series  of  ever-widening  circles.  Unless 
we  conserve  our  energy  thru  an  efficient  expenditure  thereof, 
we  may  find  ourselves  bankrupt  in  vitality  with  life’s 
everpressing  needs  upon  us.  The  psychologist  tells  us 
that  even  the  Indian  in  aiming  the  bow  and  arrow  at  his 
prey  intuitively  pulls  the  bow  to  a  required  tautness  because 
his  mind  unconsciously  strikes  a  balance  between  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  traversed  and  the  energy  needed  to  send  the 
arrow  to  its  goal.  Should  the  animal  suddenly  start  away, 
the  Indian  unconsciously  exerts  more  force  to  send  the 
arrow  a  greater  distance;  if  it  start  toward  the  hunter,  he, 
again,  unconsciously  relaxes  the  tautness  of  the  bow  for 
the  distance  now  to  be  traversed  by  the  bow  is  decreased. 
Conservation  of  human  energy  is  an  instinct  and  efficiency 
is  its  mode  of  expression.  In  our  discussion  of  educational 
efficiency,  we  are  engaged,  not  in  evolving  a  new  principle 
of  education,  but  rather  in  devising  means  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  old  one.  In  the  time  given  the  speaker,  he 
hopes  to  emphasize  two  points,  viz.:  (i)  a  dominant  con¬ 
tributing  factor  that  makes  for  efficiency  in  class  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  a  means  of  testing  for  this  efficiency. 

Our  immediate  task  must  therefore  be,  to  formulate  a 
definite  conception  of  efficiency.  Without  this  basic  agree¬ 
ment,  further  discussion  is  as  futile  as  it  is  confusing. 
Efficiency  is  that  state  in  which  we  approximate  precon- 
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ceived  ends  or  values  thru  an  economical  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  In  every  efficient  activity,  one  finds, 
therefore,  three  distinct  elements:  (i)  The  selection  of 
a  goal.  The  value  of  the  end  of  any  human  endeavor, 
determines,  at  once,  its  efficiency.  (2)  Economy  of  time. 
Every  successive  moment  must  find  us  working  in  a  direct 
line  gradually  but  surely  bringing  us  closer  to  our  precon¬ 
ceived  end.  (3)  Economy  of  effort.  There  must  be  close 
concentration,  faithful  application,  unswerving  labor  to¬ 
wards  the  realization  of  the  set  goal.  In  the  final  analysis, 
efficiency  is  determined  by  the  worth  of  the  governing  end. 
The  teacher  whose  method  in  geography  or  history  is  summed 
up  in  the  dictation  and  memorization  of  carefully  system¬ 
atized  facts  will  succeed  in  covering  the  prescribed  work 
in  the  minimum  time  and  with  little  effort.  But  altho 
her  colleague,  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  children  to  find 
their  own  facts  and  evolve  their  own  conclusions,  may  re¬ 
quire  more  time  and  expend  more  energy,  the  latter  is 
nevertheless  more  efficient.  The  nature  and  the  worth 
of  the  governing  ideal  determine  the  wisdom  with  which 
time  and  energy  are  used.  The  value  of  our  goals  determines 
our  efficiency  in  the  game  of  life.  Value  is  hence  the  key¬ 
note  in  efficiency. 

Values  have  ever  been  the  controlling  standards  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Almost  all  courses  of  study  begin  by  listing  the 
practical,  the  intellectual,  the  cultural  and  the  social  values 
of  the  subjects  that  are  assigned.  The  Formal  Disciplinists 
insisted  that  we  find  a  psychological  coefficient,  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  function  for  each  subject.  They  told  us  to  teach 
arithmetic  because  of  its  value  in  training  the  powers 
of  abstraction,  thought  and  concentration;  grammar, 
because  it  develops  judgment;  geography,  to  train  memory; 
literature,  to  develop  imagination.  Every  book  on  metho¬ 
dology  lists  the  values  of  the  subject  whose  method  it  pre¬ 
sents  and  then  attempts  to  indicate  means  of  attaining 
these  values. 

Value  has  ever  been  a  determining  factor  in  educational 
theory  and  practise.  Oiu-  quarrel  with  past  conceptions 
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of  value  is  that  they  sought  to  convince  the  teachers,  not 
the  children,  of  the  worth  of  a  subject.  The  teacher  was 
told  that  the  value  of  memorizing  poetical  selections  is: 
(i)  to  acquire  a  permanent  stock  of  literary  gems;  (2)  to 
increase  vocabulary;  (3)  to  enrich  character  thru  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  number  of  lofty  sentiments,  etc.  But  the 
child  went  on  blindly  and  grudgingly  memorizing  poetry 
totally  unconscious  of  the  noble  values  of  the  exercises. 
The  values  of  any  subject  usually  supply  the  teacher  with 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  its  educational  possibilities.  The 
formulation  of  values  is  conceived  as  giving  motive  force 
to  the  teacher,  as  supplying  the  teacher  with  an  intelligent 
justification  for  educational  procedure,  as  offering  the  teacher 
worthy  goals  that  should  direct  her  energies  and  her  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  values  of  a  subject  are  never  conceived  as 
giving  motive  power  to  the  pupil,  as  directing  his  energies 
toward  an  intelligent  and  necessary  end.  Values  are  care¬ 
fully  guarded  from  our  children.  We  teachers  tell  children 
“how”  but  never  “why.”  If  a  child  should  ask  “why” 
he  is  required  to  learn  the  physical  features  of  Chile,  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  area  of  a  circle,  or  any 
other  element  in  the  academic  array  that  we  spread 
before  him,  it  would  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  gross  im¬ 
pertinence. 

A  concrete  illustration  may  bring  the  point  home  to  the 
teacher’s  mind.  We  are  required  to  teach  important  land 
and  water  forms  to  beginner’s  in  geography.  When  they 
recite  glibly,  “A  cape  is  land  projecting  into  water,”  “A 
mountain  is  a  high  elevation  of  land,”  “An  isthmus  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  land,” 
etc.,  the  teacher  is  well  pleased.  But  who  cares  whether 
an  isthmus  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  a  cape,  projecting 
land?  The  teacher  does  not  and  the  children  are  even  less 
concerned.  Suppose  the  pupils  should  ask  “Why  do  we 
learn  these?” — what  answer  would  we  give?  If  we  had  a 
sweet  disposition,  we  would  undoubtedly  say,  “It  develops 
your  mind.”  If  we  were  less  fortunate  in  our  disposition 
we  would  express  our  horror  at  such  wanton  disrespect  for 
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knowledge.  We  must  change  the  pupil’s  point  of  view  from 
one  of  blind  obedience  to  arbitrary  dictates  to  one  of  rational 
and  voluntary  attention.  Show  the  child  that  society 
demands  this  knowledge  of  capes.  Capes  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  mariner;  they  are  the  foundering  places 
of  vessels  in  our  coastwise  trade.  Capes  break  up  the  coast 
lines,  offer  havens  of  refuge  to  storm  tost  ships  and  thus 
form  harbors.  Shipping  is  thus  encouraged,  and  not  only 
commodities,  but  people  and  ideas  are  brought  into  a  country 
that  is  blessed  with  a  liberal  number  of  commodious  harbors. 
Let  children  examine  the  maps  of  the  continents  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  one  with  the  greatest  number  of  capes  and  the 
one  with  the  least  number.  Europe,  “the  center  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  and  Africa,  “the  dark  continent,”  are  at  once  selected, 
thus  making  clear  the  social  significance  of  capes.  Show 
the  child  further  that  when  aerial  navigation  is  developed 
to  the  point  where  the  “Imperator”  can  fly  thru  the  air 
with  its  cargo  of  commodities  and  humans,  plateaus  and 
not  capes  will  be  studied.  Human  needs  and  social  hfe 
demand  a  knowledge  of  capes.  If  we  can  teach  the  facts 
of  geography  so  that  they  are  practical  and  social,  geog¬ 
raphy  will  become  an  intelligent  and  vitally  interesting- 
subject.  We  must  encourage  our  children  to  seek  value 
and  to  ask  for  it. 

Value,  worth,  is  the  keynote  in  our  problems  of  interest, 
attention,  concentration,  volitional  life.  That  which  has 
the  greatest  value  for  us,  at  once  determines  our  interest, 
commands  our  attention,  encourages  our  closest  applica¬ 
tion.  Puerile  psychology  defined  interest  as  a  “pleasurable 
state  evoked  by  an  object  or  an  idea.”  If  children  are 
shown  their  lessons  on  a  screen  with  the  aid  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures  or  stereopticons,  they  are  pleased  and  hence  inter¬ 
ested.  This  vaudeville  conception  of  interest  was  doled 
out  to  normal  school  students  and  brought  teachers  into 
just  disrepute.  Our  theory  of  interest  today  is  more 
psychological  and  truer  to  life.  When  children  listen  quietly 
to  what  we  say  they  are  obedient,  when  they  are  pleased 
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by  the  lesson,  they  are  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  not  interest. 
Only  when  they  ask  questions  about  the  lesson,  search  for 
more  details,  ask  for  more  reading  on  the  theme,  gladly 
hunt  for  specimens,  pictures,  diagrams,  etc,,  of  what  they 
are  taught,  are  they  interested.  Interest  is  an  active 
attitude  toward  experience  which  springs  from  a  feeling  of 
worth.  There  is  no  antithesis  between  interest  and  effort; 
they  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  same  process. 
But  what  is  it  that  determines  our  interest,  our  active, 
propulsive  attitude  toward  experience?  It  is  merely 
recognition  of  value,  a  conviction  that  this  fact,  this  subject, 
this  experience  or  this  activity  contributes  to  our  material 
needs,  satisfies  a  social  or  an  esthetic  craving — it  has  a 
definite  value  for  us.  Since  value  is  the  motive  power 
in  life,  it  must  become  the  dynamic  motive  power  in  the 
classroom.  In  the  introductory  step  to  each  lesson  we  must 
consciously  attempt  to  show  the  child  the  value  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  to  present — we  must  supply  a  motive. 

The  practical  teacher  may  now  ask  “How  can  we  point 
out  the  values  of  our  disciplinary  and  academic  requirements 
without  descending  to  a  gross  materialism?”  Classroom 
instruction  and  discipline  can  be  motivated  in  one  of  three 
important  ways.  Let  us  turn  to  these  and  their  illustra¬ 
tions  : 

I — The  first  means  of  motivation  is  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  experience.  This  method  can  best  be  seen  from 
an  actual  lesson.  The  topic  in  grammar  for  the  day  was 
“The  first  lesson  in  participles — The  present  participle.” 
The  lesson  began  in  the  errors  made  by  the  children  in  their 
written  compositions.  Sentences,  closely  related  in  thought 
but  ultra  simple  and  amateurish  were  selected.  Typical 
of  these  we  may  mention:  “Columbus  heard  the  sailors 
in  mutiny.  He  walked  into  their  midst  and  defied  them.” 
“Columbus  saw  birds  and  branches.  He  knew  that  land 
was  near.”  These  simple  sentences  were  read  to  the  class 
with  exaggerated  slowness.  Sentences  of  the  old  primers, 
“See  the  cat.  The  cat  is  black,”  were  recited  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  told  to  criticize  them.  The  general  indictment 
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was,  “They  are  too  childish.”  When  the  teacher  asked  for 
improved  versions,  the  child  had  recourse  to  the  ever  ready 
“and.”  But  they  were  shown  that  aside  from  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  “and”  for  the  period,  no  improvement  had  been 
made.  The  teacher  suggested,  “Hearing  the  soldiers  in 
mutiny,  Columbus,”  and  the  children  gave  the  concluding 
part  of  the  sentence.  The  same  mode  of  improvement  was 
followed  with  the  second  pair,  “Seeing  the  birds  and  floating 
branches,  Columbus”.  .  .  .The  children  were  told  to  listen 
to  the  simple  sentences  and  then  to  the  suspended  or  period 
sentences.  When  asked  for  the  single  word  that  made 
this  gratifying  change  they  replied  the  ‘  ‘  ing  ’  ’  words.  ‘  ‘  What 
shall  we  study  in  today’s  grammar  lesson”  the  teacher  asked 
and  the  children  stated  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  “How  to  use 
the  ‘ing’  words.”  After  the  lesson  old  compositions  were 
returned  and  each  pupil  turned  pairs  of  loose  sentences  into 
single  periodic  ones.  The  co-operation,  close  attention, 
deep  interest,  and  concentration  made  for  efficiency  in 
teaching.  But  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  topic 
determines  the  efficiency  of  the  lesson. 

Drill  lessons  are  pedogogical  soporifics  because  of  their 
monotony.  To  most  children  a  drill  lesson  is  repellant  and 
an  appearance  of  interest  is  maintained  in  acquiescence 
to  the  teacher’s  authority.  This  attitude  could  be  changed 
were  the  value  of  the  drill'shown.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
table  of  liquid  measure  has  just  been  evolved  by  teacher  and 
children.  Before  drilling  on  it,  cover  the  table  and  ask 
the  children  to  do  mental  examples  of  the  type  of  “At  6 
cents  a  gill  find  the  cost  of  a  quart  and  a  pint.”  When 
the  teacher  signals  for  the  written  answer,  few  are  ready. 
After  failure  in  two  or  three  of  these  examples,  let  the  class 
try  them  again  but  with  the  table  in  full  view.  Most 
children  succeed  in  obtaining  the  correct  answer.  Ask 
the  children,  “Why  didn’t  you  do  the  examples  before,” 
and  the  answer,  “We  did  not  know  the  table”  is  forthcoming 
at  once.  “What  is  our  first  task?”  the  teacher  asks  and  the 
children  assign  the  drill  to  themselves.  The  drill  does  not 
become  a  source  of  absorbing  interest  but  the  attitude  is 
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rational  and  sensible,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  children  is 
readily  won.  - 

The  most  important  factor  in  habit  inculcation  is  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  child.  The  first  step  in  leading  pupil 
to  acquire  a  habit  is,  therefore,  not  repetition  but  rather 
motivation.  The  child  who  understands  the  dangers  of 
bad  posture  in  penmanship  will  be  on  the  alert  against 
incorrect  posture  in  all  his  written  work.  The  child  who 
understands  the  practical  value  of  habits  of  neatness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  punctuality  in  the  commercial  life  that  he  hopes  to 
lead,  begins  to  strive  consciously  for  greater  neatness, 
accuracy,  and  punctuality.  Without  motivation,  habit 
formation  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  arduous  repetitions 
with  it,  it  becomes  a  self  imposed  obligation. 

2 — A  lesson  becomes  motivated  when  it  appeals  to  an 
inherent  craving  in  human  nature.  A  primary  desire  in 
all  life  is  that  of  communication.  Much  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  work  in  the  grades  is  stupid  and  uninspiring  because 
it  is  not  based  on  this  motive.  Children  write  compositions, 
not  because  they  have  something  to  say  but  because  they 
have  to  say  something.  The  child  is  required  to  write  on 
Customs  of  the  Chinese,  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Arnold’s  Treason,  because  these  topics  correlate  with 
the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  grades.  The  child 
expresses  the  teacher’s  ideas  or  the  facts  in  the  book.  Then, 
too,  to  whom  is  this  written?  *  To  no  one  in  particular. 
In  real  life  one  writes  because  (i)  he  has  something  to  say 
and  (2)  some  definite  person  to  whom  to  say  it.  The 
craving  of  real  life  must  become  the  motive  of  class  work. 
Children  should  be  asked  to  write  on  topics  that  are  part 
of  their  real  life,  themes  about  which  they  are  brimful  and 
about  which  they  feel  an  urgency  to  express  themselves 
or  to  convince  others.  Children  should  exchange  their 
work  and  every  child  should  be  guaranteed  a  reader.  The 
consciousness  of  an  audience  gives  spirit  to  one’s  speech; 
the  consciousness  of  a  reader  gives  zest  to  one’s  written 
expression.  If  we  were  to  examine  those  notes  which 
children  pass  about  the  room  surreptitiously,  we  would 
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find  them  superior  to  the  work  that  is  done  after  all  the 
pomp  and  preparation  of  the  oral  composition  periods. 
The  reasons  are  obvious :  the  children  have  something 
urgent  to  say  and  some  particular  person  to  whom  to  say 
it,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the 
note  “  Please  pass  to . ” 

Another  craving  that  serves  to  give  real  motive  to  school 
work  is  “sympathy  for  others,  love  for  social  justice.” 
Children  are  enjoined  from  whispering,  coming  late,  using 
any  but  prescribed  stairways,  etc.  If  we  were  to  ask  the 
children  why  the  school  insists  on  their  using  a  definite 
stairway  for  coming  up  and  another  for  going  down  we  would 
find  that  they  feel  this  is  a  regulation,  which  like  all  others 
is  made  to  curtail  their  freedom  and  shut  in  their  lives. 
This  is  why  children  experience  the  pleasure  of  vengeance 
in  secretly  disobeying  these  orders.  Explain  to  children 
that  if  the  school  contained  only  ten  children  no  such  pre¬ 
scription  would  be  made.  But  with  a  thousand  children, 
what  would  happen,  if  in  a  panic,  or  even  in  ordinary  routine, 
all  used  the  same  stairway  for  both  directions.  For  the 
first  time  the  child  recognizes  that  school  regulations  are 
socially  necessary  and  that  they  are  made  to  safeguard 
his  life  and  safety.  A  new  attitude  toward  conduct  follows. 
Rational  obedience  displaces  blind  acquiescence  to  authority. 
Conduct  is  thus  made  more  efficient. 

— 'A  third  means  of  stirring  motive  in  school  work  is  thru 
an  appeal  to  a  controlling  sentiment.  The  teacher  who  has 
fostered  a  strong  class  spirit  finds  that  by  appealing  to  the 
children’s  loyality  she  can  improve  the  record  of  attendance. 
Children  make  greater  effort  to  come  regularly  because 
they  must  maintain  the  good  reputation  of  the  class;  they 
resent  the  unnecessary  or  avoidable  absences  of  others 
because  the  class  standard  must  be  maintained.  While 
children  may  not  see  the  practical  need  nor  feel  a  strong 
natural  craving  to  attend  school  regularly,  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  once  aroused  brings  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  children  in  raising  the  record  of  attendance. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  esthetic  sentiment  serves  to 
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motivate  subjects  like  literature,  nature  study,  music, 
and  drawing.  Here,  too,  the  appeal  to  need  may  bring  no 
response.  But  the  child  nevertheless  experiences  a  keen 
sense  of  delight  in  all  these  subjects  that  deal  with  the  es¬ 
thetic  phase  of  life.  The  esthetic  ego,  the  love  of  harmony, 
of  beauty  in  sound,  in  color,  or  in  form,  craves  satisfaction 
and  makes  each  of  these  subjects  real  and  urgent. 

Motivation  preaches  no  doctrine  of  crass  utilitarianism. 
It  does  not  spring  from  an  appreciation  of  mere  material 
worth.  It  arises  in  a  feeling  of  real  need — the  need  of  self 
realization  in  every  phase  of  life.  Motivation  is  the  key¬ 
note  in  efficient  instruction,  it  guarantees  a  standard  of 
true  worth.  It  insures  maximum  co-operation  and  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  phase  of  our  discussion  of 
efficiency;  the  media  for  testing  the  degree  of  efficiency 
that  we  have  attained.  Education  has  lagged  behind  almost 
all  the  other  activities  of  hfe  in  evolving  a  series  of  standards 
in  terms  of  which  to  measure  its  products.  A  new  theory 
of  psychology  seems  to  indicate  that  all  spelling  must  be 
taught  thru  the  muscle.  The  theory  seems  reasonable  to 
the  principal  or  superintendent  and  at  once  children  stop 
visualizing  words,  and  write  them  in  the  air  or  on  a  scrap  of 
paper.  A  self-discovered  prophet  asserts  in  terms  psycho¬ 
logical  that  penmanship  drills  in  arm  movements,  in  pos¬ 
ture,  in  muscle  control,  and  coordination  are  in  defiance  of 
the  principles  of  the  new  pedogogy.  To  learn  to  write, 
children  must  write.  Busy  school  authorities,  swamped 
by  the  sycophantic  array  of  reasons,  throw  over  the  old 
system  and  impose  the  new  on  our  children.  All  number 
must  be  taught  as  ratio,  a  new  school  of  philosophical  edu¬ 
cators  asserts,  and  ratio  is  applied  without  stint  or  mercy 
until  a  new  inspiration  arises  on  the  pedagogic  horizon. 
We  have  no  way  of  testing  the  vahdity  of  our  methods; 
we  rely  on  personal  opinion  and  individual  estimate.  We 
have  no  meters  to  measure  educational  efficiency,  no  guages 
which  record  the  true  worth  of  pedagogic  procedure.  We 
are  in  dire  need  of  standards,  scientifically  conceived  and 
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scientifically  evolved,  in  terms  of  which  we  can  measure 
the  pupils’  progress  and  the  teacher’s  efficiency. 

What  is  the  prevailing  method  of  testing  efficiency? 
How  does  a  principal  or  superintendent  determine  the  edu¬ 
cational  worth  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  school?  How  do  we 
test  for  the  educational  progress  of  our  pupils?  The  time- 
honored  examination,  with  its  multiplicity  of  questions,  is 
still  the  prevailing  instrument  for  ascertaining  these  data. 
We  still  measure  instructional  efficiency  by  seeking  to  fathom 
the  fund  of  facts  that  children  have  acquired.  In  the  final 
analysis,  these  examinations  test  what  is  temporary,  for 
facts  known  today  are  forgotten  tomorrow;  they  test  what 
is  accidental.  A  class  that  has  by  mere  chance  reviewed 
a  portion  of  a  given  subject  before  an  examination  does 
better  than  another  in  spite  of  the  inferior  instruction  it 
may  have  received;  they  test  what  is  relatively  of  less 
worth;  for,  not  facts  but  mental  habits  and  mental  fiber, 
mark  the  ultimate  ends  of  instruction.  No  system  of  test¬ 
ing  should  be  tolerated  unless  it  brings  to  the  surface  what 
is  permanent,  what  is  vital,  what  is  of  final  worth.  The 
average  examination  is  a  mental  emitic  not  a  mental  test. 

How  can  we  test  for  the  true  worth  of  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  and  for  the  progress  made  by  pupils?  The  first  means 
at  our  command  is  to  test  for  habit :  Habits  are  the  perma¬ 
nent  residuum  attributed  to  educational  influence.  They 
are  the  final  educational  heritage.  Each  subject  that  forms 
a  vital  part  of  the  curriculum  must  be  used  as  a  means  of 
inculcating  in  children  three  sets  of  habits;  (i)  mechanical 
habits,  (2)  mental  habits,  (3)  subject  habits.  Let  us  take 
arithmetic  by  way  of  illustration.  Efficient  teaching  would 
develop  in  children  the  habits  of  neatness,  system,  and 
accuracy  in  work;  these  are  its  mechanical  habits;  concen¬ 
tration,  analysis,  ability  to  reason  with  quantitative  rela¬ 
tions  are  its  important  mental  habits;  the  table  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  multiplication  and  addition  tables,  the 
processes  of  multiplication  of  whole  numbers,  of  division 
by  fractions,  etc.,  are  some  of  its  important  subjects  habits. 
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In  all  other  subjects  these  three  groups  of  habits  sum  up 
the  final  contributions  that  the  curriculum  must  make  to 
our  children.  Every  school  superintendent  must  in  con¬ 
ference  with  his  principals  and  teachers  analyze  the  “habit 
possibilities”  of  each  subject,  formulate  them  with  great 
care  and  clearness,  and  submit  them  as  a  primary  require¬ 
ment,  the  absolute  minimum  demand  of  each  school. 

But  the  limitations  of  habit  as  a  sole  standard  become 
apparent  at  once.  If  arithmetic  is  to  develop  in  each  child 
the  habits  of  neatness,  of  accuracy,  of  concentration,  of 
analysis,  then  how  shall  we  distinguish  the  varying  degrees 
of  efficiency  in  the  progress  of  the  grades?  How  much  con¬ 
centration  shall  we  expect  of  a  child  in  the  fourth  school 
year?  How  much  more  of  the  child  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
year?  What  level  of  neatness  shall  we  consider  normal 
or  average  in  each  of  the  school  grades?  This  brings  us 
at  once  to  a  most  acute,  and  as  yet,  an  unsolved  problem 
in  educational  practise,  the  problem  of  quantitative  stand¬ 
ards.  We  must  know  how  many  problems  of  a  given  type 
children  in  a  given  time  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  in  the 
fifth  year,  what  degree  of  accuracy  they  ought  to  attain, 
and  what  level  of  neatness  and  system  they  ought  to  reach. 
We  must  know  how  many  words  children  ought  to  be  able 
to  write  in  a  given  time  and  what  degree  of  legibility  they 
ought  to  attain  by  the  end  of  the  second,  the  third  or  the 
fifth  year.  The  Thorndike  Penmanship  Standards  give  us 
a  series  of  graded  scales  by  which  we  can  judge  the  penman¬ 
ship  of  each  child  at  the  end  of  each  school  year ;  the  Hillegas 
Composition  Standards  offer  a  series  of  progressive  scales 
to  judge  the  progress  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  successive 
school  years.  The  Courtis  Tests  formulate  a  series  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  indicate  whether  children  in  each  school  year 
are  attaining  the  necessary  progress  in  accuracy,  in  funda¬ 
mentals,  in  reasoning,  in  concentration;  numerous  other 
standards  are  being  evolved  for  spelling,  for  drawing,  for 
geography,  for  history,  each  hoping  to  offer  a  final  yard  stick 
which  each  principal  can  use  to  measure  the  progress  of 
each  year’s  work. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  examine  each  of  these  quantita¬ 
tive  standards  in  detail  to  discover  whether  it  is  scientific¬ 
ally  accurate  in  its  conception  and  operation.  We  must, 
however,  stop  to  note  certain  danger  points  and  pitfalls 
that  should  lead  each  principal  and  superintendent  to  use 
extreme  caution  in  applying  quantitative  standards.  The 
standards  of  the  commercial  world  can  not  be  the  standards 
of  the  educational  sphere.  In  industry  a  product  obtained 
at  a  minimum  of  time  and  cost,  is  the  final  desideratum. 
Any  method  of  manufacture  which  turns  out  its  products 
under  these  requirements  is  ideal.  If  we  are  to  measure 
educational  results  by  the  same  standards,  economy  of 
time  and  cost,  teaching  must  degenerate  to  the  low  level  of 
memoriter,  authoritative  study.  Any  teacher  can  have 
her  class  master  the  number  of  facts  in  geography  or  history 
required  by  the  quantitative  standards,  or  the  number  of 
words  set  in  the  spelling  scale.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
mimeograph  these  requirements,  distribute  them  among  the 
■  children  and  require  them  to  begin  a  process  of  memoriza¬ 
tion  that  rivals  in  severity  the  humanistic  methods  of  John 
Sturm.  Therefore,  to  these  quantitative  standards  must 
be  added  qualitative  standards.  We  want  to  know  not 
only  how  much  a  teacher  can  give  her  children,  but  also 
in  what  manner  it  is  given;  we  must  know  not  only  how 
obedient  her  children  are  but  also  what  means  were  taken 
to  develop  this  obedience — whether  it  is  obedience  or  re¬ 
pression.  In  our  legitimate  anxiety  to  evolve  educational 
standards  we  must  not  forget  that  we  must  set  up  definite 
-qualitative  standards.  Teachers  must  know  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  good  teaching,  of  good  disciphning,  of  proper 
supervision.  At  no  time  must  we  allow  our  quantitative 
•standards  to  overshadow  our  qualitative  ideals. 

The  standards  we  finally  evolve  must  allow  for  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  child,  and  for  local  conditions.  Children 
can  not  all  make  the  same  progress  in  concentration,  for 
despite  the  fact  that  they  may  all  be  seven  years  of  age 
in  a  given  grade  they  have  not  all  attained  the  same  physio¬ 
logical  age;  children  in  all  schools  can  not  be  required  to 
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reach  the  same  level  of  spelling,  of  meaning  and  use,  of  com¬ 
position,  etc.,  in  a  fifth  year.  Those  schools  whose  pupils 
come  from  homes  where  correct  English  is  constantly  borne 
in  on  their  ears  may  naturally  exceed  the  requirements  of 
the  scale  in  composition;  those  who  come  from  non-English 
speaking  parents  will  naturally  fall  below  the  scale.  These 
standards  must  be  used  with  a  sense  of  discrimination; 
they  must  have  maximum  elasticity  in  order  to  allow  for 
adjustment  to  local  needs  and  to  the  results  of  environment. 
Supervisors  must  not  use  these  standards  in  comparing 
schools  in  wholly  different  communities.  Once  a  standard 
is  found  desirable,  it  should  be  used  as  a  standard  for  judging 
the  work  in  the  school.  Apply  the  Courtis  Standards  to 
a  given  school  and  ascertain  whether  your  classes  score  up- 
to  the  normal  lines  for  the  respective  grades.  If  they  do  not, 
what  is  the  probable  cause  ?  Do  the  classes  show  a  consistent, 
improvement  in  accuracy,  speed,  thought,  concentration, 
as  one  goes  up  thru  the  grades?  Do  the  results  obtained 
in  two  successive  terms  show  improvement  in  each  grade 
or  not?  These  are  some  of  the  useful  ends  that  can  be 
achieved  thru  the  application  of  standards  but  no  two  schools 
should  be  compared  and  rated  relatively  by  any  quantita¬ 
tive  standards. 

In  all  standards  we  must  avoid  subjective  formulations. 
No  individual  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  evolve  a  standard 
whether  qualitative  or  quantitative  out  of  his  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  Our  whole  movement  for  scientific  standards, 
has  its  origin  in  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  with  personal 
opinion  as  a  standard  in  education.  Professor  Me.  Murry 
in  investigating  the  quality  of  instruction  in  New  York 
City  Schools  sets  up  a  qualitative  standard  of  four  ele¬ 
ments.  All  efficient  instruction,  he  tells  us,  is  determined 
by  (i)  purpose,  (2)  relative  values,  (3)  organization,  (4) 
initiative.  He  applies  this  quadruple  standard  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  instruction  in  New  York  City  “is  on  a  low  plane 
and  discouraging  for  the  future.”  But  before  we  accept 
this  standard  we  ask  Professor  Me.  Murry,  “where  did 
you  obtain  this  standard?”  What  means  have  you  of  de- 
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termining  that  efficient  instruction  is  determined  by  pur¬ 
pose,  relative  values,  organization,  and  initiative?  How 
do  you  know  that  accuracy,  industry,  concentration,  are 
less  desirable  ends  in  instruction?  Professor  Me.  Murry’s 
standard  for  measuring  efficient  instruction  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  dangers  of  a  subjective  standard  evolved 
after  careful  introspection.  But  scientific  standards  are 
not  revelations;  they  are  formulations  which  summarize 
long  and  careful  study  of  educational  results  and  educational 
practises  with  thousands  of  children  under  every  variety  of 
environment. 

And  need  we  stop  to  remind  our  friends  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  that  not  all  of  the  benign  influences  of  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  measured?  With  all  our  psychological  ap¬ 
paratus  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  measure  emotion,  the 
degree  of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful,  the  exhilaration  of  heights 
or  the  sorrow  of  depths.  How  are  we  to  measure  the  teachers 
ability  to  train  in  character,  to  inspire  higher  ideals  of 
life,  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in  literature,  to  inculcate 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  nature,  to  give  a  deeper 
insight  into  social  relations?  These  are  the  higher  ends  of 
instruction,  the  dynamic  values  of  education. 

But,  to  descend  to  the  routine  of  class  work.  Are  we 
to  continue  the  archaic  means  of  testing  children  by  the 
type  of  examination  that  we  have  condemned,  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  yet  evolved  a  complete  system  of  scien¬ 
tific  standards?  The  examinations  and  tests  that  we  must 
continue  to  give  until  the  more  scientific  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  results  of  instruction  are  formulated,  must  be 
reorganized  at  once  by  each  teacher  so  that  it  becomes 
a  truer  index  of  the  character  of  class  work  and  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  the  progress  made  by  our  pupils.  What 
reorganization  can  be  suggested? 

Each  teacher  must  first  differentiate  two  types  of  minds 
— those  that  can  attain  a  comparatively  high  level  of  effici¬ 
ency  in  a  given  subject,  from  those  that  can  master  only 
the  mechanical  phases.  Some  children  soon  acquire  a  mode 
of  thought  in  arithmetic  which  enables  them  to  solve  original 
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problems  and  evolve  short  cuts.  Others  will  never  rise 
above  mechanical  processes  and  the  solution  of  type  forms. 
No  instruction,  however,  skillful  can  call  forth  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  power  in  these  children,  for  they  lack  it. 

The  same  extremes  may  be  seen  in  grammar.  Some 
children  develop  an  insight  into  language  structure,  a 
Sprachgefiel,  which  leads  them  to  a  ready  mastery  of  the 
organization  and  the  classification  of  the  subject.  They 
can  analyze  any  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  differ¬ 
entiate  readily  “personal  adjective”  from  “adjective  pro¬ 
noun,”  make  “as”  function  as  pronoun,  conjunction  or 
intensive  adverb.  Others,  on  the  contrary  can  never 
progress  beyond  type  forms  and  regular  construction. 
These  latter  are  devoid  of  a  grammatical  ego. 

In  planning  a  test,  a  teacher  must  distinguish  between 
maximum  and  minimum  requirements.  Every  examination 
in  such  subjects  as  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography,  etc.,  must  consist  of  two  parts.  Part  I,  given 
on  a  special  paper  should  be  composed  of  questions,  the 
answers  of  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  all  children. 
In  arithmetic;  the  questions  should  call  for  type  forms  and 
mastery  of  fundamental  processes  in  whole  numbers,  frac¬ 
tions,  and  decimals.  If  Case  II  in  percentage  had  been 
taught,  the  question  should  ask,  “If  a  train  that  must  make 
a  journey  of  960  miles  ran  360  miles,  what  percent  of  its 
journey  did  it  make?”  Children  who  are  taught  the  simple 
sentence  in  grammar  should  be  asked  to  analyze  “The 
river  is  the  means  of  transportation  in  the  valley,”  to  give 
the  syntax  of  “means,”  “transportation,”  to  correct 
“It  is  her,”  or  “It  is  me.”  Part  II,  given  either  later  in 
the  session  or  the  next  day  should  test  for  original  applica¬ 
tion,  for  skill,  for  power.  The  example  quoted  should 
now  be  put  in  the  form  of  “A  train  that  ran  360  miles  must 
still  go  600  miles;  what  percent  of  its  journey  has  it  com¬ 
pleted?”  In  Grammar,  Part  II  asks  for  an  analysis  of 
sentences  of  the  form  of  “Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow  is 
our  destined  end  or  way,”  or  “Thru  thicket  and  under¬ 
brush  ran  the  retreating  army;”  to  correct  “A  number  of 
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men  were  there;”  to  use  who  twice  in  one  sentence  showing 
two  different  functions. 

What  results  may  we  expect?  Since  Part  I  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  and  represents  that  part  of  a  subject 
which  any  willing  normal  child  can  master  the  results  should 
be  very  high.  Eighty-five  per  cent  as  a  class  average  in 
subjects  like  arithmetic  or  grammar  is  not  excessive.  The 
passing  mark  in  Part  I  may  justifiably  be  placed  as  high  as 
70  per  cent.  A  child  who  passes  in  this  part  but  fails  in 
Part  II  may  be  rated  as  ”B,”  i,  e.,  “Pass,”  not  ever  higher. 
The  class  average  in  Part  II  wall  be  low,  at  times  not  higher 
than  30  to  35  per  cent  in  a  class  that  does  good  work. 
But  the  teacher  need  feel  no  undue  concern;  she  is  testing 
for  originality,  and  for  mental  power.  The  results  of  in¬ 
dividual  children  will  usually  group  themselves  among 
the  extremes,  o,  10  and  20  per  cent,  and  70,  80  or  90  per 
cent  with  few  obtaining  an  average  mark. 

Such  an  organization  of  examinations  has  its  decided 
merits.  It  does  not  discourage  the  teacher.  In  the  hap¬ 
hazard  examination,  the  average  may  be  low.  If  it  is,  the 
teacher  loses  heart  but  she  does  not  know  whether  the  poor 
showing  is  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  in  fundamentals 
or  in  original  problems.  It  does  not  discourage  the  child. 
The  pupil  who  sees  no  improvement  in  his  originals  may 
find  his  rating  in  Part  I  gradually  rising.  This  type  of  ex¬ 
amination  tests  the  teacher’s  efficiency  for  she  can  tell  at 
once  whether  the  children  are  still  deficient  in  fundamentals 
or  whether  they  are  progressive.  As  a  final  merit  we  may 
assert  its  ability  to  distinguish  the  average  and  the  mediocre 
pupil  from  those  gifted  or  able  in  a  subject.  Despite  its 
limitations,  the  differentiated  and  specialized  examination 
has  advantages  that  warrant  its  immediate  adoption  by 
class  teachers. 

Paul  Klapper 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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THE  INTERNADO  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LA 

PLATA 

The  recently  published  report  of  Senor  Tieghi  gives  an 
interesting  insight  into  an  experiment  in  education  at  the 
University  of  La  Plata  which,  altho  not  unusual  in  northern 
countries,  is  unique  in  Latin  America.  It  is  perhaps  an 
injustice  to  speak  of  the  movement  at  La  Plata  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  since  the  Intern  ado  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years  and  the  authorities  of  the  University 
are  convinced  of  its  utility  and  determined  upon  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  It  is,  however,  so  radical  a  divergence  from  tra¬ 
ditional  practise  in  Spanish-America  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  entire  continent  it  is,  and  doubtless  will  for 
years  continue  to  be  clast  as  a  most  daring  innovation. 
To  appreciate  its  significance  one  must  understand  the  origin 
and  tradition  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Spanish  America. 

This  type  of  school  was  the  genesis  of  the  colonial  uni¬ 
versities,  and  altho  the  national  high  schools  are  now  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  universities,  the  great  high  schools  in  the 
university  towns  are  practically  inherent  parts  of  the  local 
university,  while  in  Argentina  they  have  recently  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  higher  institutions.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  university,  which  in  earliest  colonial  times  was  nothing 
but  a  college  of  theology,  the  secondary  school  was  in  char¬ 
acter  essentially  monastic,  not  only  in  its  curriculum,  but 
in  all  its  social  organization.  In  that  respect  it  but  copied 
the  practise  of  Latin  Europe.  Its  discipline  was  wholly 
repressive.  There  was  no  desire  to  encourage  initiative  in 
social  action  any  more  than  in  mental  investigation.  It  was 
a  system  based  on  unquestioned  authority  in  one  sphere  as 
in  the  other.  These  early  high  schools  were  boarding 
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schools  (internados)  and  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
Hved  in  the  school  thruout  the  entire  scholastic  year.  The 
influence  of  this  environment  on  the  child’s  mind  was  more 
intense  in  Spanish  America,  perhaps,  than  in  other  countries 
where  the  same  system  was  in  vogue.  On  account  of  the 
sparse  population  and  the  great  distances  between  centers 
of  education  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  were  often  sent 
far  from  home  and  remained  in  the  school  for  years  at  a 
time.  They  were  thus  separated  at  their  formative  period 
from  the  more  open  environment  of  the  home,  and  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  rigid  authority  and  monastic  unreality. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Spanish  American 
public  secondary  school  lost  its  clerical  direction  and  in¬ 
fluence  thru  its  nationalization,  but  the  change  brought  only 
the  substitution  of  another  type  of  authority  and  repressive 
uniformity.  The  single  type  of  curriculum  was  continued, 
and  tended  only  toward  university  careers;  cloisters  were 
simply  transformed  into  barracks;  the  refectory  became  a 
mess-hall.  The  same  spirit  of  unquestioned  authority  per¬ 
sisted.  Opportunities  for  individualism,  for  initiative,  for 
self-government,  for  the  development  of  social  control 
within  normal  social  units  were  entirely  lacking.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  transformation,  Spanish  America  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  continental  Europe.  But  its  effect 
was  worse  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  a  new  country 
stands  more  in  need  of  initiative  and  social  self  control 
than  do  older  civilizations. 

In  Argentina,  which  patterned  its  public  school  system 
more  nearly  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  than 
other  Spanish  American  countries,  the  national  high  schools 
were  finally  made  into  day  schools  only,  but  when  the  new 
University  of  La  Plata  was  founded  some  fifteen  years  ago 
and  the  national  high  school  of  the  city  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  institution,  a  desire  was  felt  to  establish  an 
iniernado  that  would  not  only  be  free  from  the  evils  incident 
to  the  old  type,  but  would  also  be  an  additional  instrument 
of  education  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  type  selected  was 
the  cottage  system  long  practised  in  England  and  about 
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that  time  strongly  urged  upon  Latin  nations  by  Desmoulins 
in  his  widely  circulated  work,  La  superior ite  Anglo-Saxonne, 
and  exemplified  in  the  model  school  at  Les  Roches,  in  France, 
founded  and  directed  in  harmony  with  the  principles  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Desmoulins.  In  1910  the  University  of  La  Plata 
erected  on  the  campus  two  houses  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  boys  each.  A  master  was  put  in  charge,  not  as  an 
overlord,  but  as  a  father  and  counsellor.  In  each  house 
there  lived,  in  addition  to  the  boys,  one  or  more  instructors. 
One  of  the  masters  was  married  and  his  family  occupied 
an  apartment  in  the  building.  The  dominant  idea  in  the 
movement  was  to  make  of  the  house  a  home  in  which  there 
should  be  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  which  the  boys  should  work  out  and  enforce 
proper  methods  of  self-government.  No  regulations  were 
in  force  that  would  not  be  observed  in  a  gentleman’s  house¬ 
hold.  In  fact,  there  were  no  regulations  at  all,  merely  a 
mutual  understanding  that  ordinary  social  courtesy  should 
be  the  rule  of  the  house.  Each  boy  had  his  own  room,  or 
more  commonly  two,  three  or  four  boys  would  occupy  a 
suite  having  a  common  study  and  a  separate  bedroom  for 
each.  This  arrangement  would  of  itself  differentiate  the 
La  Plata  Internado  from  the  usual  type  where  the  pupils 
are  concentrated  in  one  large  hall  for  study  hours,  and  in 
immense  dormitories  at  night  with  cots  side  by  side  in 
interminable  rows,  and  a  monitor  in  a  curtained  off  cubicle 
at  one  end. 

In  each  house  there  is  a  large  parlor  containing  easy  chairs, 
tables  laden  with  current  periodicals  and  a  recreation  li¬ 
brary.  It  is  a  club  room  where  master,  instructors  and  boys 
meet  on  terms  of  equality  and  good  fellowship.  The  same 
conditions  of  comradeship  obtain  in  the  dining  rooms — 
conditions  so  different  from  the  mess-hall  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  Latin  boarding  school  where  the  most  rigid  discipline 
is  enforced  and  the  operations  of  eating  are  carried  on  with 
almost  military  precision.  The  old  internado  excluded 
privacy  w^here  privacy  would  increase  self  respect ;  it  offered 
no  occasion  for  initiative,  except  as  it  should  find  expression 
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in  acts  of  intrigue  or  insubordination,  since  the  pupils  were 
handled  as  a  mass  in  which  the  individual  was  obscured; 
it  engendered  self  consciousness  because  the  boy  was  always 
on  exhibition  or  parade,  as  it  were;  it  failed  to  develop  self- 
control  and  self-help,  since  the  system  was  basejd  altogether 
on  authority  and  every  act  of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the 
intellectual  activity  was  directed.  The  La  Plata  system  is 
the  exact  contrary.  Each  boy  is  given  his  own  quarters, 
in  which  he  is  as  a  lord  in  his  castle;  he  has  no  temptation 
to  intrigue  or  insubordination,  since  he  is  free  in  his  move¬ 
ments  ;  he  may  lead  his  comrades  in  commendable  activities, 
artistic,  literary,  athletic,  musical,  or  he  may  choose  to 
lead  a  quiescent  life  if  he  prefers.  His  individuality  is 
respected,  while  his  intercourse  with  his  peers  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  social  activities  of  a  common  house  life  tend  to  develop 
just  those  qualities  of  sympathy,  tolerance,  and  self  control 
that  are  the  basic  traits  of  a  good  citizen. 

The  Internado  at  La  Plata  has  been  a  marked  success. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  efficient  and  intelligent  masters 
of  the- house.  One  was  an  Argentine  of  British  descent,  and 
he  brought  to  the  movement  the  hereditary  sympathy  of 
an  Englishman  for  an  institution  modelled  after  the  public 
schools  of  his  family’s  fatherland.  His  ability  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  undertaking  has  led  to  his  promotion  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  educational  system  of  Argentina. 

The  advantages  of  the  internado  have  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  so  many  different  forms  that  the  university  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  dependent  solely  on  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  true, 
and  the  institution  will  continue  its  usefulness  altho  directors 
may  come  and  go.  The  school  records  for  the  year  1913 
show  that  the  failures  in  class  exercises  were  less  than  five 
per  cent,  while  the  pupils  of  the  internado  averaged  thruout 
the  year  ten  per  cent  higher  in  their  studies  than  the  general 
average  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  Liceo.  This  result  is  flatter¬ 
ing  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship,  but  it  is  not  this 
side  of  the  pupil’s  school  life,  important  as  it  may  be,  that 
is  the  greatest  concern  of  the  Internado  at  La  Plata.  It  is 
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the  development  of  character,  of  which  application  to  study 
is  but  one  manifestation,  that  is  the  concern  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  boy  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the 
school  is  for  the  sake  of  the  boy.  The  daily  and  familiar 
contact  of  the  pupils  with  the  director  and  tutors  in  the  home 
life  of  the  house  enables  the  latter  to  exert  a  silent  influence 
that  permeates  the  family.  Each  boy  is  treated  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  not  as  an  automaton,  and  as  his  individuality  de¬ 
velops,  the  master  and  tutors  can  intelligently  direct  his 
aspirations.  The  intimate  home  life  adapts  itself  easily 
to  the  grouping  of  pupils  according  to  their  individual  tastes 
and  ambitions.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
lodgings  are  arranged  in  suites.  The  custom  is  to  assign 
to  a  suite  those  boys  who  have  a  common  interest  in  their 
studies.  They  thus  become  themselves  teachers  each  of 
the  others  and  their  mutual  sympathies  become  a  bond  of 
union.  The  value  of  this  respect  for  the  individual  com¬ 
bined  with  the  feeling  of  solidarity  can  not  be  overestimated, 
especially  in  Spanish  America  where  the  character  of  the 
race  or  its  environment  has  developed  an  empty  community 
of  sentiment  with  isolation  in  action.  To  create  a  feeling  of 
genuine  solidarity  is  the  first  aim  of  the  Internado,  and  the 
restricted  number  in  each  house  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
collective  action  without  sinking  the  individual  in  the  mass, 
as  is  done  in  the  barrack-like  regime  of  the  traditional  board¬ 
ing  school. 

The  La  Plata  Internado  is  conducive  to  the  development  of 
individual  responsibility.  The  absence  of  minute  regula¬ 
tions,  the  freedom  of  the  dining  hall  of  the  parlor,  of  the  play 
ground,  and  above  all  the  individual  bedrooms  where  the 
occupant  is  absolute  master,  where  he  may  read  or  study  to 
any  hour  in  the  night,  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  his  fellows  and  the  dignity  of  the  house  which  is 
for  the  time  his  home — all  this  contributes  to  develop  the 
feeling  of  obligation  and  a  personal  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  his  individual  acts  that  is  the  basic  principle  of 
society. 

It  is  this  moral  and  social  character  of  the  Internado  at 
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La  Plata  that  gives  it  its  significance  and  interest.  The 
excellence  in  scholarship  to  which  it  has  contributed  can  be 
measured  in  per  cents  and  recorded  year  by  year,  but  its 
influence  on  the  character  of  its  pupils  is  incapable  of 
numerical  determination.  Those  who  know  how  important 
in^education  are  these  principles  and  practises  in  all  countries, 
but  especially  in  Spanish  America,  will  have  no  doubts 
about  the  influence  of  the  Internado  of  La  Plata  on  the  lives 
of  the  pupils  who  pass  thru  its  assuasive  and  potent  training. 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon 

Miami  University 

THE  GAGE  OF  GIBBON^ 

The  2ist  October  has  ascendancy  over  any  other  date 
at  this  period  of  the  year  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
but  the  15  th  October  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
memory  too,  and  more  especially  in  the  present  year.  For 
it  was  just  150  years  ago  that,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibbon,  then  at  the  maturity  of  twenty-seven,  “trod 
with  a  lofty  step  the  ruins  of  the  Forum.” 

It  was  at  Rome  on  the  15th  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
•of  the  Capitol  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  Vespers  in  the  Temple 
■of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  City  first  started 
to  my  mind. 

Gibbon’s  achievement  is  distinctive  in  that  his  motive 
was  almost  as  definite  as  his  scheme  was  cyclopean.  In  a 
stately  English  it  was  his  object  to  rear  a  history  which 
should  serve  as  a  scaffolding  for  the  criticism  of  existing 
beliefs  and  a  text  for  the  development  of  philosophical 
theories.  “I  believed,”  he  concludes,  “as  I  still  believe, 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  monarchy.  I  have  described,”  he  urges  in  a  final 
epigram,  “the  triumph  of  barbarism  and  religion.”  “The 
bare-footed  friars” — that  is  the  burden  of  his  lament — 

“had  posses t  themselves  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter . ” 

If  we  accept  these  conclusions  at  all  now,  we  accept  them 

'  This  striking  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  for  October  15,  1914. 
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in  a  sense  that  differs  widely  from  that  in  which  Gibbon  en¬ 
visaged  them.  But  even  if  we  reject  the  historian’s  view, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  his  presentation  at  hand.  Voltaire, 
and  Bolingbroke  set  up  a  new  standard  in  writing  history. 
Hume  and  Robertson  followed,  and  were  reckoned  with  some 
reason  as  the  pioneers  of  scientific  history  in  the  English 
tongue.  But  the  former  had  merely  turned  from  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  philosophy,  which  he  had  exhausted,  to  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  history  which  he  explored  rather  after  the  fashion 
of  a  popular  zoologist;  and  the  latter,  tho  not  incapable  of 
real  energy  in  deduction  and  generalization,  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  incurably  tedious.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him, 
with  a  lethal  precision,  that  his  structures  would  crumble- 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  ornament. 

Both  Hume  and  Robertson  in  fact  have  fallen  irrevocably 
into  the  category  of  books  which  no  gentleman’s  library  can 
be  complete  without.  Gibbon  was  in  the  original  list.  But 
Lamb  was  wrong  for  once.  Gibbon’s  work  has  no  place 
in  the  society  of  gilded  bores.  Like  Homer  and  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Thucydides,  Dante,  Don  Quixote,  and  the  Maison 
de  Moliere,  Gibbon’s  book  is,  with  the  first  Mausoleum, 
one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World.  Like  St.  Peter’s  or 
Piccadilly,  the  Decline  and  Jail  has  become  a  point  de  rephe 
for  the  travelled  and  the  educated.  It  is  a  mappe-monde 
so  celebrated  that  we  all  boast  acquaintance  with  it  sooner 
or  later,  and  all  do  ourselves  the  compliment  to  promise 
that  we  will  infallibly  read  Gibbon  thru  at  least  once  be¬ 
fore  we  die.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  make  a  jest  of  post¬ 
poning  him  until  we  are  making  a  gradual  recovery  from  a 
long  sickness.  But  sometimes  the  sickness  is  longer  still, 
and  the  Roman  Empire  remains  unilluminated.  Then  it  is. 
that  we  may  have  to  put  up  with  the  Autobiography,  and 
as  an  alternative  it  would  be  hard  to  do  better.  As  a  “  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Artist,”  Gibbon’s  automemoir  has  scarcely  a 
rival.  As  the  record  of  a  scholar,  it  approximates  the  work 
of  Newman  and  Pattison;  as  a  mirror  of  egotism,  it  is 
nearer  to  Pepys,  or  the  inflated  self-estimate  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Gibbon  stands  self-confest,  and  the  confession  is. 
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not,  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer’s,  in  the  least  degree  tedious. 
On  the  contrary,  its  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of 
sorrow  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 
Gibbon,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  indulged  without 
challenge  in  talk  about  themselves.  If  the  Roman  Empire 
had  written  about  itself,  we  say  to  ourselves,  as  we  peruse 
the  Memoirs,  “this  is  how  it  would  have  done  it.” 

It  would  probably  be  found  upon  examination  that 
most  great  historians  have  owed  the  best  part  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  to  vast  but  unsystematic  reading.  At  a  period  when 
most  clever  boys  are  limited  to  a  few  score  books  at  most 
Gibbon  was  an  invalid  at  large  in  a  miscellaneous  library. 
When  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  where,  he  tells  us,  he  spent  the 
fourteen  most  unprofitable  months  of  his  life,  he  found 
himself  entirely  out  of  touch  with  his  surroundings.  The 
“monks  of  Magdalen,”  “steeped  in  port  and  prejudice,” 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  his  mental  perturbations. 
Hurdis  in  his  “Word  or  Two  in  Vindication  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  and  of  Magdalen  College  in  particular, 
from  the  posthumous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Gibbon,”  attempts 
to  be  very  withering  when  he  says  that  the  young  fellow- 
commoner  ought  to  have  brought  his  maiden  aunt  with 
him  to  college  to  look  after  such  a  fractious  nursling.  But 
the  fact  is  probable  that  he  went  to  Magdalen  far  too  young 
and  was  able  to  find  no  congenial  society.  “I  was  too  young 
and  bashful  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town,  the 
pleasures  of  London.”  A  sympathetic  tutor  with  whom  he 
read  Terence  rode  off  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  on  a  college 
living  and  Gibbon  began  to  devote  more  and  more  of  his 
time  to  rambling  thru  the  mazes  of  disputative  theology. 
The  perusal  of  Bossuet’s  Catholic  doctrine  and  Protestant 
variations  achieved  his  conversion  to  Popery.  “I  read, 
I  applauded,  I  believed.  .  .  .and  I  surely  fell  by  a  noble 
hand.”  The  consequence  of  his  conversion,  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  pompously  self-important  letter  to  his  father, 
was  his  removal  from  Oxford  (immediate  result  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  parental  wrath)  and  banishment  to  Lausanne. 
A  meagre  table,  a  narrow  allowance,  the  deprivation  of  a 
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man  servant  and  an  open  fire  had  their  due  influence  upon 
the  ex-fellow-commoner  of  Magdalen.  He  was  soon  reading 
Pascal  and  Montesquieu,  and  then  Voltaire,  in  place  of 
Bossuet.  Pascal  had  most  influence  on  his  style.  For 
some  weeks  he  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  a  strange  land.  But  he 
began  to  adapt  himself,  to  learn  the  language,  and  to  make 
friends— among  them  Deyverdun.  He  discovered  to  his 
great  joy  “an  argument  against  transubstantiation.” 
French  became  a  second  language,  and  he  even  began  to 
think  in  French.  “Such  as  I  am  I  owe  my  creation  to 
Lausanne.” 

The  complete  Frenchification  of  Gibbon  was  prevented  by 
a  fact  of  external  history,  the  French  menace  of  1759  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  South  Hants  Militia.  For  the  time 
being  a  nominal  was  turned  into  a  real  servitude;  and  from 
^^.y,  1759,  to  December  1762,  the  still  slender  historian 
led  the  life  of  a  captain  in  a  marching  regiment.  He  was 
the  officer  commanding  the  Grenadier  company,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  he  managed  to  conceal  his  learned  pur¬ 
suits  and  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  art  of  “parley¬ 
voo”  from  the  mess.  His  reading,  he  tells  us,  was  restrained 
to  Homer,  Polybius,  Caesar,  Arrian,  and  Strabo.  What  he 
could  not  restrain  was  his  tendency  to  talk  like  a  book, 
or  rather  in  the  sub-acid  falsetto  of  a  memoir  of  a  learned 
society.  As  a  professional  manslayer  we  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  that  any  great  success  can  have  attended  Gibbon’s 
movements.  But  at  a  critical  moment  in  his  mental  de¬ 
velopment  he  dropt  his  French  and  mingled  with  his  own 
countrymen.  “With  my  foreign  education  and  reserved 
temper  I  might  have  remained  a  stranger  in  my  own  country. 
As  it  was,  I  became  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier.”  He 
had  earned,  he  tells  us,  the  right  to  talk  about  the  Roman 
legion,  and  when  he  returned  to  Lausanne  he  astonished  his 
sedate  friends.  His  editor  decorously  removes  a  shameless 
reference  to  a  drunken  brawl.  In  Paris  amid  the  symposia 
improved  by  “lively  and  liberal  conversation,”  the  company 
of  which  was  select  tho  “various  and  voluntary,”  Gibbon 
studied  the  cartography  of  the  Roman  Empire,  perused 
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Spanheim,  and  crost  the  Mont  Cenis  in  the  hands  of  “the 
dextrous  and  intrepid  chairmen  of  the  Alps.”  Here  and 
now  he  mused  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  “embraced 
the  miracles  of  Rome,”  visited  Naples,  lamented  “the 
solitude  of  Ferrara,”  the  “dying  taper  of  Padua” — “Rome 
and  Italy  had  satiated  my  curious  appetite.”  The  call  of 
his  life  had  come. 

But  nine  or  ten  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  idea  fructi¬ 
fied.  The  important  event  of  this  period  was  the  annota¬ 
tion  of  volumes  and  the  formation  and  growth  of  Gibbon’s 
library.  He  had  taken  charge  of  his  father’s  books  upon 
his  return  to  England  in  April,  1758,  and  the  purchase  for 
twenty  guineas  of  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  marks  an  important  epoch. 
It  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  instrument  of  his  Hfe’s 
work — “my  numerous  and  select  hbrary,  the  foundation 
of  my  writings,  and  the  best  comfort  of  my  life.”  Within 
its  walls  he  continued  all  his  life  to  make  learned  discoveries. 
There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge  upon  what  he 
calls  “a  modest  and  learned  ignorance.”  The  conception 
and  plan  alone  of  such  a  work  as  The  decline  and  Jail  suggests 
a  kind  of  historical  Everest.  The  occupation  of  a  summit 
from  which  Christianity,  Mahammedanism,  Roman  Law,  the 
irruption  of  the  different  hordes  of  barbarians,  the  politics  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  conquering  raids  of  a  Bajazet 
or  a  Timour  might  all  be  regarded  as  the  parts  of  one  whole, 
is  in  itself  an  amazing  feat  of  that  high  form  of  imagination 
which  is  indispensable  to  historians  and  authors  of  scientific 
discoveries  no  less  than  to  poets  or  painters.  The  year  1770 
saw  his  first  English  publication,  an  anonymous  attack 
upon  the  Eleusinian  theory  of  Warburton  in  the  form  of 
Critical  observations  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid.  But 
his  thoughts  now  became  increasingly  fixt  upon  Latin 
literature  and  annals;  and  from  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Juvenal 
he  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  Augustan  history  and  investi¬ 
gated  with  pen  almost  always  in  hand  the  original  records, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  from  Dion  Cassius  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  The  subsidiary  rays  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
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tions,  of  geography  and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their 
proper  objects;  and  “I  applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont, 
whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character 
of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loose  and 
scattered  atoms  of  historical  information.”  These  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  father  in  November,  1770,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  1772  that  he  was  able  to  disentangle  the  estate. 
Gibbon,  who  had  been  a  thoroly  good  son,  now  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  Thirty-five  and  entirely  unencumbered,  except 
by  an  increasing  amount  of  superfluous  adipose  tissue,  he 
was  free  to  concentrate  his  accumulated  knowledge  and  his 
consummate  literary  judgment  upon  the  great  work  of  his 
life. 

The  first  volume  of  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  published  in  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  in 
a  handsome  quarto,  price  one  guinea,  unbound.  “So 
moderate  were  our  hopes  that  the  original  impression  had 
been  stinted  to  500,  till  the  number  was  doubled  by  the 
prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan,”  and  the  1,000  were  easily 
sold  within  six  weeks.  During  this  awful  interval,  says  the 
author,  “I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of  fame, 
nor  deprest  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  diligence 
and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.”  In 
the  meantime.  Gibbon  had  begun  to  cut  a  certain  figure 
in  London.  He  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Commons  for 
Liskeard  by  the  favor  of  his  kinsman.  Lord  Eliot.  Im¬ 
partial  in  his  admiration  of  Fox  and  North,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  shocked  at  the  coalition.  He  sat  in  all  during 
eight  sessions,  but  he  was,  he  admits,  “a  vote,  not  a  voice” 
in  the  House,  which  he  frequented,  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  appropriate  sinecure.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  confesses  rather  cynically  his  exclusive  regard  for  his 
private  interest  and  his  indifference  to  the  public  questions 
raised  by  the  American  contest.  Fear  was  needed  to  make 
a  patriot  of  him — after  reading  Burke  on  the  Revolution 
ten  years  later.  After  ratifying  his  fame  in  Paris,  where 
Mme.  du  Deffand  said  he  deserved  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and 
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diverting  himself  by  the  study  of  anatomy  under  Hunter, 
Gibbon  brought  out  his  second  and  third  quarto  volumes 
early  in  1781.  .Complimentary  copies  were  flying  about, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  received  one.  “Another 
damned  thick  book!  Always  scribble,  scribble,  scribble,  eh, 
Mr.  Gibbon?”  But  envy  was  “now  prepared  for  my  recep¬ 
tion.”  Whispers  were  heard  of  prolixity,  tediousness,  and 
affectation.  The  luminous  chapters  were  now  voluminous. 
Walpole  complained  that  the  enamel  was  off,  and  that  after  so 
much  rhetorical  diction  he  sighed  after  Bishop  Burnet’s 
“And  so.”  In  truth  it  needs  more  vision  than  Gibbon  pos- 
sest  to  penetrate  the  Dark  Ages.  He  regarded  history  too 
exclusively  as  a  registry  of  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  mankind. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  naturally  a  sealed  book  to  the 
optimistic  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
art  and  philosophy  which  we  literally  do  not  know  suffici¬ 
ently  how  to  admire  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Augustans 
altogether.  To  Fielding  and  Smollett  the  term  Gothic  was 
the  last  word  of  depreciation;  Aquinas  was  a  sciolist,  and 
York  Minster  a  gloomy  pile.  Hume  dismist  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  centuries  during  which  England  was  undergoing  the 
most  profound  transformation  as  a  battle  of  kites  and  crows. 
Voltaire  declared  that  the  early  Middle  Ages  deserved  as 
little  study  as  the  doings  of  wolves  and  bears.  Gibbon’s 
contempt  for  the  Monastic  Ages  was  magnificient,  but  it 
was  not  history.  His  covering  theory  was  that  Christianity 
was  a  sort  of  subcutaneous  poison  which  had  taken  all  the 
sap  out  of  the  good  old  Roman  character.  Finlay,  Robert¬ 
son,  Ramsay,  and  most  subsequent  historians  have  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Christianity  retarded  rather  than  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Looking  back  into  the  past. 
Gibbon  found  a  golden  age  in  the  period  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Church’s  rise;  and  his  moral  is  briefly  exprest 
in  the  epigram,  “I  have  described  the  triumph  of  barbarism 
and  religion.”  Enthusiasm  was  equally  distasteful  in  that 
age  to  the  believer  and  to  the  sceptic.  Gibbon,  a  true  child 
of  his  epoch,  was  equally  and  firmly  convinced  of  the 
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scoundrelism  of  a  zealot,  a  patriot,  or  a  religious  fanatic.. 
He  felt  no  bitterness  whatever  against  the  clergy  of  England,, 
sunk  in  the  fat  slumbers  of  toleration  and  Whig-indifferent- 
ism,  for  he  regarded  the  Church  as  a  necessary  tho  contemp¬ 
tible  factor  in  contemporary  society.  At  the  same  time,, 
the  sub-malicious  idea  of  “drawing”  the  highly-salaried 
dignities  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  must  have  proved 
a  most  exhilarating  stimulus  to  him.  When  the  famous 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  appeared  and  there  was 
a  violent  outcry,  he  protest  the  astonishment  of  one  steeped 
in  Continental  scepticism,  to  whom  the  most  libertine 
opinions  were  permitted  so  long  as  the  constituted  ecclesi- 
astical  authorities  were  not  openly  attacked.  Some  of  the 
archidiaconal  answers  and  episcopal  apologies  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  almost  justify  Gibbon  in  his  hilarious  gibes,, 
his  sardonic  grimaces,  his  (not  too)  obscurely  indecent 
footnotes.  Nay,  his  wickedness  will  out  even  in  the  con¬ 
tents  table — as  where,  for  example,  he  sums  up  “Doctrine 
of  the  Logos:  Taught  in  the  Schools  of  Alexandria  (300 
B.C.):  Revealed  by  the  Apostle  John  (97  a.d.).”  For¬ 
tunately  Gibbon  did  not  try  to  over-concentrate  our  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  medieval  West.  Like  Napoleon,  he  sought 
the  romantic  elements  in  the  East.  He  turned  from  monks 
and  chain  mail  with  the  relief  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
eye  of  the  artist  to  seek  distraction  and  variety  amid  the 
charms  of  Constantinople  and  the  geographical  allurements, 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  Naples  marked  the  limit  of  his  travels. 
But  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  East,  because  he  is  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  most  panoramic.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  never 
find  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  drawn  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argument. 

The  moment  his  last  hope  of  more  political  spoil  vanished,. 
Gibbon,  who  found  himself  a  poor  man  in  London,  packed 
up  his  library  and  settled  himself  en  retraite  at  Lausanne,, 
where  he  was  a  very  considerable  personage.  A  sedentary 
figure,  straining  for  the  goal,  he  occupied  a  convenient  house,, 
with  a  beautiful  view  and  a  garden  of  four  acres,  which  has 
been  described  for  us  in  detail  by  the  pious  pen  of  General 
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Meredith-Read;  and  there,  in  just  under  four  years,  he 
finished  the  three  remaining  volumes  of  his  history.  He  was 
a  solitary  and  uncommunicative  worker.  Of  the  finished 
work  not  a  sheet  had  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes  save 
those  of  author  and  printer.  “Alone  I  did  it.”  And  at 
the  supreme  moment  of  his  career  he  was  alone. 

It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  of  the  27th  June,  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  that  I  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several  turns 
in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  Acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  Nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of 
my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  my  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion, 
and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the 
historian  must  be  short  and  precarious. 

Few  passages  in  English  prose  are  more  justly  celebrated 
than  this,  which  exhibits  alike  the  enthusiasm  of  literary 
inspiration  and  the  sobering  pathos  of  human  achievement. 
Gibbon  planned  some  further  historical  works,  but  executed 
none.  In  the  summer  of  1793  he  returned  to  Sussex  to 
stay  with  his  friend.  Lord  Sheffield.  His  career  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  “Earthly  dignity  has  its  limits  even  in  an  his¬ 
torian.”  Symptoms  of  dropsy  began  to  appear,  but  the 
historian  was  serene  and  still  counted  on  fifteen  years  of  life. 
On  January  15,  1794,  he  dined  at  a  lodging  in  St.  James’s 
street,  ate  a  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank  three  glasses  of 
madeira.  Soon  after  midday  on  the  i6th  he  died.  His 
last  words  were  addrest  to  his  valet,  “Pourquoi  est-ce  que 
vous  me  quittez?”  On  the  19th  Hannah  More  recorded 
in  her  Diary:  “Heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the 
calumniator  of  the  despised  Nazarene,  the  derider  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Awful  dispensation!  How  many  souls  have  his 
writings  polluted?”  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Some  have  detected  the  poison  in  the  writings  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  that  in  the  last  place  where  it  ought  ever  to  have 
been  found — namely.  La  g^nie  de  Christianisme. 

In  books,  as  in  other  things,  Gibbon  was  an  epicure. 
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He  abounded  in  satire,  in  observation,  and  insight,  and  his 
conversation  was  witty  enough  to  dominate  the  amuse¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  protuberant  eccentricity  of  his  appear¬ 
ance.  His  two  antipathies  were  exercise  and  dullness. 
His  style,  like  himself,  was  pompous,  formal,  and  obese, 
haunted  by  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  academic  verbosity  and 
an  inveterate  tendency  to  artificial  alliteration  and  grandilo¬ 
quent  periphrasis.  The  regularity  of  his  cadence  may  be 
Ciceronian,  but  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  Yet,  with 
its  obvious  faults.  Gibbon’s  style  was  exceptionally  adapted 
to  the  historian’s  faculties,  his  allusive  style  of  narrative  and 
the  special  effects  that  he  sought  to  produce.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  polished  antithesis  or  rapid  generalization,  for  the 
constant  balancing  of  considerations,  for  the  critical  reserva¬ 
tions  so  necessary  to  the  historiographer  and  archeologist, 
and  for  the  cynical  innuendoes  which  are  the  salt  of  the 
History,  the  style  of  Gibbon  could  hardly  be  surpast.  Gib¬ 
bon  insinuates  much  more  than  he  relates  and  eschews  the 
dullness  of  the  route-march  in  preference  for  the  sally, 
which  is  more  often  than  not  ironical.  Chesterfield  would 
have  approved  it  as  being  written  in  “minuet  time.’’  His 
History  owes  its  perennial  success  to  three  main  causes. 
First,  its  panoramic  conception;  secondly,  its  well-salted 
erudition;  and,  thirdly,  its  irrepressible  scepticism.  The 
distrust  of  zeal,  the  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  intellectual  balance,  was  ingrained  in  Gibbon’s 
mental  constitution,  and  as  time  went  on  it  was  confirmed 
by  study  and  experience. 

His  cynicism  (intellectual  enough  to  make  poor  Bozzy 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  this  “infidel  wasp’’)  sup¬ 
plied  the  antipathy  which  he  infused  when  he  mixt  his  most 
effective  colors;  and  with  this  cynicism  went  a  highly  so¬ 
phisticated  placidity  of  temperament.  This  placidity  was 
the  historian’s  safeguard  against  the  passion,  the  bigotry, 
the  spiritual  anxiety  and  allied  distempers  by  which  so 
many  historical  works  in  other  respects  great  have  been 
wofully  disfigured. 

The  History  is  certainly  an  emanation  of  Ruler  Art, 
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aristocratic,  monumental.  It  has  something  of  the  superb 
pose  of  the  massive  reliefs  of  Rameses  or  Assurbanipal. 
In  the  qualities  of  sentiment,  of  flexibihty,  and  of  veri¬ 
similitude  of  detail  it  must  be  owned  to  be  lacking.  Bagehot 
assesses  his  rank  as  a  historian.  He  can  not  be  numbered 
among  the  great  painters  of  human  nature,  for  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  heart  and  passions  of  otu*  race;  he  has 
no  place  among  felicitous  describers  of  detailed  life,  for  his 
subject  was  too  vast  for  minute  painting  and  his  style  too 
uniform  for  a  shifting  scene.  But  he  is  entitled  to  a  high, 
perhaps  to  a  first,  place  among  the  orderly  narrators  of 
great  events;  the  composed  expositors  of  universal  history; 
the  tranquil  artists  who  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  a  cold 
polish  over  the  warm  passions  and  desultory  fortunes  of 
mankind.  There  are  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  histories 
of  assured  Cabinet  rank  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  of 
these  England  can  not  produce  more  than  two,  of  which  one 
is  a  Whig  Epic.  Gibbon  is  a  smaller  man,  one  can  say, 
than  Michelet  or  Ranke,  or  Macaulay.  But  in  this  case 
the  book  has  proved  greater  than  the  man.  It  has  proved 
the  most  monumental  of  all  and  has  perverted  even  truth 
to  its  own  peculiar  idiom.  It  was  projected  just  150 
years  ago  today — we  can  date  it  almost  to  a  minute.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  yet  so  far  no  one  has 
come  along  to  pick  up  the  gage  which  Gibbon  threw  down  in 
1764. 


REVIEWS 

Princeton.  By  Yarn um  Lansing  Collins.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1914.  416  p.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  important  series  of  books  on 
American  colleges  and  universities  that  was  introduced  by 
the  publication  of  Dean  Keppel’s  volume  on  Columbia, 
noticed  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1914.  Mr. 
Collins  has  produced  a  capital  book  which  while  perhaps 
not  quite  so  readable  or  appealing  to  so  wide  a  circle  as 
Dean  Keppel’s  is,  nevertheless  excellent.  One  can  not  help 
being  struck  as  he  reads  the  pages  which  deal  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  colonial  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  periods,  and  with  the  decades  just  preceding  the 
civil  war,  how  very  much  alike  the  academic  conditions 
were  that  then  prevailed  at  the  older  and  better  known 
American  colleges.  What  is  written  here  about  Princeton 
as  to  scholarly  activity,  discipline,  expenses  and  life  in  the 
college  dormitories,  would  apply  with  very  little  change  to 
the  Harvard,  the  Yale  and  the  Columbia  of  the  same  period. 
These  great  institutions  began  to  differentiate  when  they 
reached  that  period  of  transition  after  the  civil  war  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  their  present  widely  varied  ac¬ 
tivities.  Columbia  reached  this  transition  period  in  the 
administration  of  her  great  President  Barnard.  Princeton 
reached  it  in  the  administration  of  her  great  President  Mc- 
Cosh.  Barnard  went  to  Columbia  in  1864,  and  McCosh 
went  to  Princeton  in  1868. 

Mr.  Collins  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  service 
rendered  to  Princeton  by  the  administration  of  Dr.  McCosh’s 
immediate  predecessor.  President  Maclean.  Judged  per¬ 
haps  by  other  standards  than  those  which  were  known  and 
applied  in  his  own  time.  Dr.  Maclean  was  not  a  great  college 
president;  but  that  he  rendered  an  important  service  to  Prince- 
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ton  at  a  critical  time  in  her  history  is  made  plain  to  him 
who  reads  these  pages  with  attention.  Dr.  McCosh  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Maclean  was  a  unique  personahty  and  a  very 
great  person  as  well.  He  was  a  powerful  teacher  because 
he  himself  possest  profound  convictions  and  was  in  dead 
earnest  in  wishing  to  enforce  them  upon  his  pupils.  Trained 
tho  he  was  in  theology  and  in  the  older  philosophy,  he  had 
a  broad  intellectual  outlook  and  a  wide  intellectual  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  was  Dr.  McCosh  who  first  gave  Princeton  a 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  who  turned  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  undergraduates 
of  the  ’70s  and  early  ’80s  toward  an  academic  career.  These 
men  and  their  influence  are  today  Dr.  McCosh’s  noblest 
and  proudest  monument.  Dr.  McCosh’s  personahty  and 
influence  were  so  pervasive  that  one  can  quite  understand 
how  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm  he,  with  his  strong 
Scotch  accent,  referred  to  Princeton  as  “mee  college.” 
That  he  should  have  come  in  middle  life  from  across  the 
sea.  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  and  have  rendered 
in  that  post  so  conspicuous  a  service  to  American  education, 
is  itself  a  fact  of  striking  importance.  Dr.  McCosh,  hke 
all  other  human  beings,  had  his  limitations,  but  these  hmi- 
tations  only  added  to  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  to 
the  delight  of  his  conversation. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Collins’s  book  will  get  a  very  complete 
and  vivid  picture  of  Princeton.  He  will  find  an  interesting 
statement  (p.  206)  as  to  how  orange  and  black  came  to  be 
chosen  as  the  college  colors.  He  will  learn,  perhaps  to  his 
surprize,  that  the  well-known  sky  rocket  cheer  dates  back 
to  i860  (p.  206);  and  he  will  find  an  amusing  side-light 
on  the  religious  opinions  of  certain  teachers  (p.  215)  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  faculty  in  1812  regarding  teachers 
of  the  French  language. 

While  Mr.  Colhns  recognizes,  and  occasionally  refers  to, 
the  powerful  part  played  in  Princeton’s  recent  development 
by  her  loyal  and  devoted  alumni,  he  does  not,  perhaps,  em¬ 
phasize  this  influence  as  strongly  as  it  deserves.  No  other 
American  college  or  university  has  received  from  its  alumni  the 
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same  relative  measure  of  devoted  loyalty  and  material  support 
that  has  been  given  to  Princeton  by  those  who  are  proud  to 
call  themselves  her  sons.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  the 
one  alumnus  who,  himself  not  in  academic  life,  has  given 
so  lavishly  of  his  time,  thought  and  strength  in  order  that 
the  college  of  his  love  might  flourish  and  grow,  both  in  splen¬ 
dor  and  in  uplifting  influence — Moses  Taylor  Pyne  of  the 
class  of  1877.  N.  M.  B. 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  librarians,  giving  them  elaborate 
and  carefully  classified  knowledge  of  their  work,  is  contained 
in  Law,  legislative  and  municipal  reference  libraries,  by  John 
B.  Kaiser,  of  the  Tacoma  Pubhc  Library.  The  problems 
of  these  libraries  do  not  differ  much  from  the  general  public 
library,  but  they  do  admit  of  a  segregated  treatment  which 
they  receive  here.  The  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestions 
and  will  be  found  useful.  (Boston:  The  Boston  Book 
Company.  1914.  467  p.  $4.00.) 

Professor  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  of  Columbia  University,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  spirits  among  living  American  scholars. 
His  profound  insight  into  mathematical  principles  and  truths 
is  for  him  a  gateway  to  the  life  of  reflection  and  spiritual 
appreciation.  He  is  also  fortunate  in  commanding  a  fine 
literary  style.  His  little  book  entitled  Science  and  religion, 
read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  New  York, 
deserves  and  will  repay  reading  and  rereading.  It  gives 
a  true  scholar’s  outlook  on  the  eternal  problem.  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1914.  75  p.  75C.) 

By  the  title  of  his  book.  The  thinking  hand,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Legge,  Director  of  Education  in  the  City  of  Liverpool, 
shows  that  he  has  a  correct  appreciation  of  manual  training. 
His  book  which  is  dedicated  to  G.  Stanley  Hall,  is  devoted 
to  studying  out  what  is  best  in  manual  training  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  which  was  too 
subtly  conceived  to  make  a  practical  appeal  at  that  time 
to  the  general  educator.  (London :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  217  p.  8/6.) 
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A  genuine  contribution  to  American  scholarship  in  a 
field  already  well  ploughed  has  been  made  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Robertson,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
It  is  plain  that  this  great  volume  has  been  the  work  of  many 
years  of  devoted  study,  and  its  thoroness  and  inclusiveness 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  A  volume  like  this  which 
has  in  it  material  that  is  so  largely  technical  can  not  be 
mentioned  at  length  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  scholars  in 
reference  libraries  will  not  pass  it  by.  (New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  1914.  1360  p.  $5.00.) 

Doubtless  the  last  general  treatment  of  the  personality 
and  writings  of  Cicero  that  has  attracted  wide  attention 
was  contained  in  the  volume  which  appeared  a  generation 
ago  from  the  pen  of  James  Anthony  Froude.  Professor 
E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York  University,  is  the  author  of 
Cicero  of  Arpinum,  a  literary  and  political  biography  which 
is  in  many  respects  most  satisfactory.  The  style  in  which 
the  book  is  written  is  anything  but  Ciceronian,  for  it  is 
jerky  and  in  spots,  crabbed  but  the  book  is  a  sincere  and 
scholarly  contribution  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Roman 
civilization.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1914. 
487  p.  $2.50.) 

A  truly  delightful  little  edition  of  the  Ion  of  Plato  which 
may  be  slipt  into  the  pocket  and  read  on  a  railway  journey 
or  in  a  leisure  hour,  has  been  made  by  J.  M.  MacGreggor, 
reader  in  Greek  at  the  University  of  London.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  material  is  sufficient  and  good,  and  the  notes, 
while  not  numerous  are  adequate.  We  wish  this  delightful 
work  of  art  were  better  known  than  it  is.  (New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  xxiii 
-h  45  P-  60C.) 

Professor  William  Stearns  Davis,  who  made  an  early  and 
useful  reputation  as  a  careful  student  of  classical  history, 
has  made  a  textbook  entitled  A  day  in  old  Athens.  He  tells 
here  in  simple  language  the  story  of  life  and  customs  in 
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Athens  when  that  city  was  in  its  prime.  (Boston:  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  1914.  242  p.  $1.25.) 

The  matter  of  training  defective  children  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  used  to  be  the  case  with  the  result 
that  a  considerable  number  of  young  people  who  had  once 
to  be  abondoned  as  derelicts  are  now  being  saved  and  being 
built  up  into  useful  members  of  society.  Of  the  several 
new  books  on  this  subject,  among  the  best  is  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Goddard,  of  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  The  title  of  this  volume 
is  School  training  of  defective  children  and  it  contains  not  only 
the  results  of  much  study  on  this  vital  question,  but  that  of 
long  and  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  such  children. 
(Yonkers:  The  World  Book  Company.  1914.  22  +  98  p. 

90c.) 

Administrative  questions  are  uppermost  just  now  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  education  is  getting  its  full 
share  of  attention.  Professor  Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University,  has  recently  prepared  a  constitution 
and  school  code  for  a  hypothetical  state  called  Osceola. 
He  has  chosen  this  concrete  method  of  presenting  his  ideas 
and  hopes  for  educational  administration  in  America. 
The  volume  is  entitled  State  and  county  educational  re¬ 
organization.  It  would  make  good  material  for  debate 
and  discussion  at  meetings  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
thruout  the  country.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  257  p.  $1.25.) 

Another  treatment  of  a  similar  topic,  but  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  is  given  in  The  administration  of  education  in 
a  democracy,  by  Professor  Hollister,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  is  a  very  practical  and  sensible  book  and  can 
be  used  either  as  a  textbook  or  for  general  reading.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1914.  383  p.  $1.25.) 

The  writer  of  an  earlier  book  on  education,  Mr.  C.  Han¬ 
ford  Henderson,  returns  to  the  topic  in  the  volume  entitled 
Wha,t  is  education?  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  essay 
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form  and  is  agreeable  and  stimulating  without  being  very 
convincing.  (Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
56  p.  $1.50.) 

I  Vocational  education  is  being  run  into  the  ground  and 

probably  will  continue  to  be  so  until  it  can  be  treated  with 
a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  with  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  relation  that  exists  or  ought  to  exist  between  general 
I  and  special  preparation  for  life.  A  clever  New  York  City 

superintendent  of  schools,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  in  his 
I  Hand  book  of  education  goes  over  the  field  thoroly  and  well. 

He  knows  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  has  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  observing  and  administering  vocational 
schools.  His  handbook  is  a  good  one.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1914.  220  p.  $1.00.) 

^  A  different  sort  of  book  from  Dr.  Taylor’s  but  one  which 

has  a  vocational  idea  in  mind  is  Problems  of  child  welfare, 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Mangold,  of  Washington  University. 
This  is  a  general  treatment  of  education  with  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  economic  and  vocational  aspects  of  the  problem. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  518  p. 

$2.00.) 

In  the  American  Citizen  Series  there  appears  just  now  the 
sixth  edition,  revised  and  rewritten  of  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman’s  Principles  of  economics.  Professor  Sehgman’s 
position  as  an  authoritative  scholar  and  as  an  attractive 
and  convincing  writer  is  so  well  established  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this  best  of  all 
available  textbooks  for  the  really  serious  student  of  econom¬ 
ics.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914. 
710  p.  $2.50.) 

Another  well  known  book  which  appears  in  a  revised 
edition  is  Money  and  currency,  by  Professor  Joseph  F. 
Johnson,  of  New  York  University.  With  the  introduction 
in  America  of  a  new  banking  and  currency  system,  it  is 
more  than  ever  desirable  for  teachers  to  famiharize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  principles  of  monetary  science.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company.  1914.  423  p.  $1.75.) 
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Each  time  a  new  addition  is  made  to  Bell’s  English  His¬ 
tory  Source  Books  we  find  ourselves  more  and  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  this  collection.  We  know  of  no  series  of  books 
that  are  so  well  done  or  that  are  so  generally  useful  for  the 
study  of  history  in  the  making.  The  three  newest  additions 
are  The  Normans  in  England  {1066-1154),  by  A.  E.  Bland, 
York  and  Lancaster  {i5gg-i485),  by  W.  Garmon  Jones, 
Commercial  politics  {1855-1856),  by  R.  H.  Gretton.  In  the 
volume  last  named  very  clever  use  is  made  of  Disraeli’s 
novels  as  well  as  of  Queen  Victoria’s  letters.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  i  s.  each.) 

An  unnecessary  book,  but  not  on  that  account  a  bad  one, 
is  a  new  school  textbook.  The  history  of  the  United  States, 
by  Matthew  P.  Andrews.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  1914.  378  T  48  p.  $1.10.) 

The  second  volume  of  a  truly  great  addition  to  historical 
literature  reaches  us  in  the  last  part  of  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan’s  American  Revolution.  It  is  the  second  volume 
of  George  111  and  Charles  Fox.  Like  all  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan’s  writings,  this  book  is  marked  by  scholarship, 
balanced  judgment,  good  sense  and  literary  charm.  It  will 
be  read  by  all  true  students  of  American  history  and  by  all 
lovers  of  literature.  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  429  p.  $2.25.) 

In  Teaching  children  to  read.  Assistant  Professor  Klapper, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  written  a  book 
which  is  not  only  practically  useful,  but  which  illustrates 
how  one  who  is  both  scholarly  and  practically  minded  can 
treat  a  topic  of  this  sort  with  more  than  usual  helpfulness. 
We  should  like  to  have  elementary  school  teachers  get  hold 
of  this  book  and  make  it  the  subject  of  their  year’s  thought 
and  study.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1914. 
213  p.  $1.25.) 

One  does  not  look  to  doctors’  dissertations  for  much  that 
is  of  general  interest.  As  exceptions  to  this  we  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  three  recent  additions  to  the  series  of  Studies  in 
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History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  In  the  first, 
Professor  Coleman,  of  Butler  College  of  IndianapoHs,  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  Christianity.  Much  of  his  material  is  quite  new. 
The  second,  by  Ahmen  Emin,  a  native  Turk,  is  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  Turkey  as  measured  by  its  press.  Every  page 
of  this  book  is  a  revelation  to  the  American  reader,  for  the 
subject  matter  with  which  it  deals  lies  quite  outside  his 
usual  range  of  interest.  The  third,  Jewish  immigration  to 
the  United  States  from  1881-igio,  by  Samuel  Joseph,  of 
the  commercial  high  school  of  Brooklyn,  deals  partly  in 
statistical  and  partly  in  sociological  fashion  with  the  great 
movement  to  America  of  the  Jews  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.) 

In  a  new  collection  entitled  The  Childhood  and  Youth 
Series  we  have  Natural  education,  by  Winifred  Stoner, 
Learning  and  doing,  by  Professor  Edgar  J.  Swift,  and  The 
child  and  his  spelling,  by  W.  A.  Cook,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Professor  M.  M.  O’Shea,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  none  of  these  books 
seems  to  us  very  important.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs,  Mer¬ 
rill  &  Company.  1914.  294  p.  282  p.  $1.00  each.) 

A  simple  and  helpful  introduction  to  philosophy  is  offered 
in  the  book  entitled  Philosophy,  what  is  it?  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Jevons,  of  the  University  of  Durham.  Professor 
Jevons  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  in  expounding  the  more 
serious  concerns  of  life  to  working  class  audiences  and  this 
book  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  of  that  sort.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  judged  too  strictly  by  the  usual  canons. 
We  are  glad  to  commend  it  to  beginners.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  172  p.  $1.00.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  New  York  We  commend  to  students  of  school  ad- 
Reply  ministration  and  school  conditions  a  care- 

Superintendents  ful  reading  of  the  recently  printed  Reply  of 

the  District  Superintendents  of  New  York  to  certain  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  made  by  those  who  conducted 
the  school  inquiry  in  New  York  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  a  year  or  two  ago.  This  reply  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care  and  detail  by  a  committee  consisting  of  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  Ettinger,  Taylor,  O’Shea,  Lyons, 
Shields,  Shimer,  Strachan  and  Wade.  That  this  committee 
is  one  to  be  reckoned  with  pretty  seriously,  every  well- 
informed  student  of  the  New  York  schools  well  realizes. 
Printed  copies  of  the  report  itself  may  be  had  for  50  cents 
each  by  addressing  District  Superintendent  Joseph  S.  Taylor, 
2275  Loring  Place,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  impression  made  by  reading 
this  reply  is  a  good  deal  like  that  made  by  a  modern  siege 
gun  upon  an  antiquated  fort.  The  impression  is  one  of  com¬ 
plete  demolition. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  here  in  detail  the  contents 
of  this  forceful  and  convincing  reply.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
to  indicate  that  state  and  municipal  officers  are  likely  to 
go  a  little  more  slowly  than  they  have  been  doing  in  hurling 
upon  an  institution  of  learning  or  upon  a  school  system  a 
company  of  educational  sappers  and  miners  who  must  find 
fault  at  any  cost  and  plenty  of  it,  in  order  to  justify  their 
existence  and  to  excuse  their  compensation.  We  have  had 
instances  of  helpful  and  constructive  educational  inquiries 
and  surveys,  notably  the  one  which  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  and  for  the  State  of  Vermont;  but  most  of  the  under¬ 
takings  of  this  kind  that  have  been  so  widely  exploited  in 
the  public  press  have  been  dismal  and  costly  failures.  They 
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have  usually  consisted  in  setting  third  rate  men  at  the  task 
of  inspecting  and  estimating  what  first  rate  men  were  doing. 

The  theory  upon  which  these  inquiries  has .  in  most 
cases  proceeded  is  absolutely  false.  The  theory  is  that  those 
who  are  at  the  moment  engaged  upon  a  given  educational 
job,  are  necessarily  incompetent,  and  that  this  incompetence 
can  best  be  pointed  out  by  men  who  are  brought  to  inspect 
their  policies  and  acts  from  some  other  educational  planet. 
The  New  York  schools  are  far  from  perfect,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  great  superintendent,  the  associate 
and  district  superintendents,  the  principals  and  teachers 
who  have  united  in  making  them  what  they  are.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  conditions  that  existed  twenty  years  ago, 
those  now  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  schools  seem  to 
mark  a  very  miracle  of  progress.  The  burden  which  these 
schools  have  to  carry  is  heavier  than  that  laid  upon  the  schools 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  This  fact  of  itself  differ¬ 
entiates  the  problem  of  New  York  City  school  administra¬ 
tion  from  that  of  other  cities.  This  fact  should  have  been 
known  to  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  school 
inquiry  and  should  have  prevented  them  from  conducting 
this  inquiry  along  the  same  lines  that  might  possibly  have 
been  suitable  in  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

We  are  bound  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
district  superintendents  that  “the  net  result  of  the  whole 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
elementary  schools  is  a  set  of  opinions  backed  by  guesses 
and  assumptions.”  It  would  perhaps  be  about  as  correct 
to  turn  this  sentence  around  and  to  make  it  read  that  “the 
net  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  teaching 
and  supervision  of  elementary  schools  is  guesses  and  assump¬ 
tions  backed  by  a  set  of  opinions.” 


In  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  yet 
in  the  stage  of  planning  for  continuation 
schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  by  day, 
there  is  a  well-organized  movement  to  meet  a  part  of  the 
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need  which  continuation  schools  are  intended  to  satisfy. 
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by  improving  the  instruction  given  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  Public  Education  Association,  which  has  for  many 
years  played  a  large  and  helpful  part  in  the  life  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  at  work  correlating  the  evening  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  community.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Association  is  devoting  energy  and  time 
to  this  work,  and  is  collecting  material  as  to  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  the  various  trades  offer,  and  how 
the  young  people  may  best  qualify  themselves  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  opportunities.  The  movement  is  a  sound 
and  a  practical  one  and  we  trust  that  it  may  not  only  be 
successful  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  it  may  receive  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  imitation  elsewhere. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  distinctly  re- 
A  needed  lesson  actionary  majority  in  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  that  has  for  two  or 
three  years  past  been  masquerading  under  the  label  of  prog¬ 
ress,  will  take  to  heart  the  sharp  rebuke  which  has  now  been 
administered  to  them  both  by  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Finley.  At  the  behest  of  a  strongly  political  element 
among  the  teachers,  this  reactionary  majority,  with  the  aid 
of  an  ill-informed  corporation  counsel,  set  out  some  time 
ago  to  break  down  in  part  the  protection  which  has  been 
gradually  built  up  about  the  children  of  New  York 
with  a  view  to  securing  for  them  the  most  competent  teachers 
possible.  With  amazing  stupidity  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  education  pushed  their  contention  despite  rebuke  and  re¬ 
buff  received  from  one  judicial  authority  after  another. 
Finally  after  the  lapse  of  some  two  years,  and  with  no  small 
expenditure  of  his  personal  funds.  Superintendent  Maxwell 
who,  as  always,  had  clearly  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  schools  that  are  provided  for  their  training, 
has  won  his  case.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  present  majority  in  the  board  of  education  will 
feel  ashamed  of  this  foray,  but  at  all  events,  they  will  perhaps 
hesitate  to  make  such  another. 


